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London—Its River and Shipping: 

The port of London, that part known 
by this particular designation, extends 
from London Bridge to Deptford, a 
distance of about four miles, witha 
breadth averaging rather more than 
300 yards. Taking the depth of the 
river into consideration, a great advan- 
tage is insuredto it as ashipping port; 
the mean range of the tide at London 
Bridge, is about severteen feet; to 
Woolwich the river is navigable for 
ships of any burden; to Blackwall 
for those of 1,400 tons register, and 
to St. Katharine Docks, near the tower, 
for those of 1000 tons. The port 
evidently differs in characteristics from 
all other parts of London; each side of 
the river possessing such a special 
character as to constitute it a perfectly 
distinct division of the metropolis. 
Above the bridge the south bank is 
chiefly appropriated to trade and man- 
ufactures, and the north characterized 
by fine architectural piles and em- 
bankments, the wharfs gradually in- 
creasing in the approach to London 
Bridge. Below the bridge the ship- 
ping stamps its own peculiar features 
on everything around. 

Had we to direct the visitor to our 
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metropolis, to the best spot for his first 
look on the port of London, we should 
fix on London Bridge. There let him 
stand and look around. Whilst beside 
him a continuous throng of passen- 
gers, an interminable line of traffic, . 
and vehicles of every description are: 
passing without a single break; west-- 
ward he beholds shores lined, as far- 
he can see, with wharfs and buildings, 
and the bosom of the river in perpetual 
agitation by the passage of the heavy-. 
laden barge, or the swift-winged ' 
steamer. With what utter amaze-. 
ment must he (urn eastward to the 
apparently inextricable maze whieh 
starts into his presence; here wharfs 
and warehouses rise as a mighty wall : 
on either side, the river seems com-- 
pletely blocked up with shipping, . 
leaving but very intricate channels for ~ 
traffic ; interminable forests of masts 
extend as far as the eye can reach, 
and vessels of every country here 
display their flags—the British flag 
alone surpassing in number those of 
all other nations united. What varie- 
ties of form strike his eye! for here 
he’sees “the dashing steamer and the 
gay wherry in contrast with the al- 
most aboriginal fishing boat; the. pice 
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turesque barge and the majestic In- 3 losses and impediments. To some 
diaman; the rakish schooner, the ; extent, however, the desideratum has 
clumsy coaster, and the graceful § now been met. It has been estimated 
brig.” All is life, animation, bustle! } that about one-sixth of the whole ship- 
If now he descend the bridge, and 3 ping of the kingdom belongs to Lon- 
commence his passage through the § don; and in the year 1848, that of the 
pool, the grandest commercial pano- § port of London presented the following 
rama passes before him, made up off > statistics :— 


closely packed ranks of coal vessels, Ships Cleared. 


‘ j j Inwards. Tonnage. 
innumerable trading ships, from the 3 5 4.5 and Irish, . - 29.694 5,842,969 
most cumbersome to the most majes- Foreign, . , + . . 13,036 2,013,657 


43,330 7,856,626 
Ships Cleared. 

_ Outward. Tonnage. 
British and Irish, . . 38,750 6,453,015 
Foreign, ...-° . 14,302 2,113,870 

53,102 8,566,885 

Total Imports for the same year ofthe 
valueof . : - £90,921,866 
Total Exports for ditto 146,194,079 


tic ;: quays, wharfs, granaries; ware- 
houses with their incalculable store of 
produce, and fleets of merchantmen 
constantly arriving from distant ports, 
or falling down the river on their des- 
tination to other countries. The scene 
covers an extent of several miles, and 
although for purposes of safe. naviga- 
tion it is required that a clear water 
passage of 300 feet across the middle of ; At the present time it is estimated 
the river be kept, yet such is the crowd ; that 9,000 vessels enter the Thames 
of ships of all kinds, steam boats, colli- annually from foreign ports, equiva- 
ers, coasters and river-craft, that harbor ; lent to 25 per day, with an aggregate 
masters find it most difficult to accom- } burden of about 2,000,080 tons. The 
plish it. Well may the Londoner be } number of coasting voyages made to 
proud of the sight, and the beholder, ; London, in a year, by steamers, ves- 
supposing him to feel as we feel, can- { sels. colliers, and other coasters, ‘is 
not contemplate these scenes without { 29,000. This brings out the aston- 
acknowledging that commerce and the } ishing fact, that including all vessels, 
empire of the ocean have laid the deep ; foreign and coasting, no less than 
foundations of the opulence and gran- $ 38,000 voyages per annum are made to 
deur of this mighty city. this city—that is, more than 100 ves- 
Let us now examine more closely ; sels, on an average, daily sail or steam 
the facts presented by the shipping of ; up the Thames, laden with cargoes 
our port. The rapid increase of com- { from home or foreign ports. About 
merce and shipping within the last $ the same number leave the Thames 
century has been most astonishing. In } for their different destinations. 
twenty-five years, from 1770 to 1795, In looking at the different routes of 
its progress was as great as in the } commerce, we find the following fact. 
preceding seventy years. The exports ; In the West India trade ships are 
and imports of London in 1700, were ; used, of from 300 to 500 tons burden, 
valued at about £10,000,000 sterling; { manned with from nine to fifteen 
and in 1794 at no less than £30,000,000. ; hands, importing sugar, molasses, rum, 
The foreign trade shipping had also ; coffee, &c., and generally making two 
greatly increased, so that whilst in } voyages a year. In the East India 
1702 the foreign shipping, inwards, } trade, ships of a much larger size are 
amounted td 839 vessels, with a ton-; employed, being from 500 to 1,000 
nage of 80,000; in 1794 there arrived tons burden; these import coffee, tea, 
2,219 vessels, with a tonnage of } sugar, rice, silks, spices, &c., and 
429,715. In the coasting line, whilst ; carry crews from twenty to forty 
in 1750 the number of vessels amount- § hands. In the United States trade, 
ed to 6,396; in 1795 they numbered } besides passenger traffic, the importa- 
11,964. This was an extraordinary 3 tion of tobaceo, cotton, and provisions 
increase, for the accommodation of § of different kinds, employs also large 
which scarcely an effort had been $ vessels of the same tonnage as the 
made, in consequence of which the $ Hast India trade. The whale fishery 
-commercial interests met with great } to Greenland and the South Sea sis 
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carried on by ships from 400 to 600 
tons burden, who are paid by a kind of 
per centage on the whales captured. 
in the Australian trade two classes 
of vessels are used, the larger class for 
cargo, importing wool, copper, ore, 
&c., and the small class for emigrants ; 
this trade has made rapid progress dur- 
ing the last few years. Many other 
routes of traffic, issuing from, and 
returning to this busy scene of com- 
merce, might be noticed, but the limits 
of this paper only admit a passing re- 
reference to them, as for instance, 
the Baltic, South American, Mediter- 
ranean, Peninsular, Cape, African, Ca- 
nadian, and Honduras trades; in which 
vessels are employed from 200 to 1,000 
tons, importing fruits, timber, wines, 
metals, corn, &c. 

Looking at our coasting trade, 
which is carried on from port to port, 
in the United Kingdom, several facts 
are worthy of a passing notice. Here 
we notice the coal trade, which has to 
provide fuel for 2,000,000 of beings in- 
habiting the metropolis; of 8,500,000 
tons shipped from the coal districts to 
various British ports, no less than 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 are conveyed 
to London. The trade employs ves- 
sels, called colliers, or coal ships from 

80 to 300 tons, which are navigated 
by crews from 4 to 14 hands each. 
In the year 1848 it was estimated that 
3,418,310 tons of coal were brought 
by water to the city, employing 2,717 
ships, which conveyed 12,267 cargoes. 
Next to the coal trade, the corn trade 
employs the greatest number of ships. 
The corn arrives in different quanti- 
ties; vessels from adjoining counties 
containing from 200 to 600 quarters; 


those from Ireland 700 to 1,000; and- 


those from from foreign countries with 
much larger quantities, even to 3,000 
quarters. The fish trade has its prin- 
cipal market, Billingsgate, so_ well 
known as to need little description 
here; it has a dock for the vessels, 
and an open market for the fish-deal- 
ers; the vessels coming from different 
stations arrive in the evening or during 
the night, ard take up their moorings 
along side of each other in close and 
regular order. In the timber trade it is 
ascertained that 800 ships, Jaden with 
timber, enter the Thames annually ; 


these take up their station in the dif- 
ferent docks, the Commercial Docks re- 
ceiving the larger number.—London 
S. Magazine. 
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For the Sailors Magazine, 


Barque ‘‘ John Potter,” 
North Pacific, 30° N. L., 1302 W. L. 
January 27, 1852. 


Vessel becalmed.— Testimony of an 
old Shipmaster opposed to Flog- 
ging Seamen.— An old Bible, 
printed in A. D. 1641.—Reflec- 
tions, &c., &c. 


Tn my last an allusion was made to 
the prevailing calmness of the Pacific 
Ocean. [ have been, for some days, 
in a situation to describe from expe- 
rience a vessel becalmed, upon a quiet 
sea. We left San Francisco thirteen 
days ago, and have not probably sail- 
ed over six hundred miles. . During 
the last eight days our progress has 
been very slow. Some days we have 
scarcely advanced a knot. The sea 
was smooth and glassy. The clouds 
were stationary. Our vessel lay almost 
motion'ess upon the smooth and un- 
ruffled waters. The flapping sails 
made the master quite nervous, al- 
though he preserved his temper re- 
markably well. Our lot was not unlike 
the ancient mariner’s, as beautifully 
described by Coleridge : 

“« Day after day, day after day 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

Agidle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 
Under such circumstances it was 
somewhat amusing, as well as instrue- 
tive, to observe the variety of methods 
to which a ship’s company of fifty 
persons would resort, to while away 
their time. The least shift of the wind 
or indication of a fresh breeze, made 
the captain anxious to improve the cir- 
cumstance by rigging a studding sail, 
or bracing the yards. Alas! how 
shall I describe the various employ- 
ments of the passengers? ating, 
sleeping, reading, chatting, singing, 
or listening to the bewitching strains 
of a violin, in the hands of a master 
in his profession, occupies the slow 
passing hours and-days. Many of the 
passengers seem to find abundant of 
amusement and employment in games 
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of chance. Some have fished for birds, 
and sent them away, bearing pieces of 
wood. upon which was rudely engraved 
the date of the year and the name of 
our barque. A reckless Californian 
resolved upon the death of one inno- 
cent bird, which circumstance, in the 
sailor’s mind, was no good omen to 
our voyage. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


Among our passengers we have 
two old ship masters. One has been, 
for many years, in command of a 
whale ship, and the other in com- 
mand of steamboats and merchant ves- 
sels. I have been much interested in 
the narrative which the latter gentle- 
man gave me of his seafaring life. He 
has commanded a Liverpool “ liner,” 
‘South American “ trader,’ and a 
steamboat on ‘‘ the lakes,” yet he as- 
serts, that he never, while commanding 
a vessel, struck a sailor, neither would 
he allow an officer, either to strike a 
sailor or to call him by any other than 
his proper name. It is his confident 
belief that no shipmaster ever main- 
tained better discipline on board his 
vessel. I asked him by what means 
he succeeded in governing his ship, 
while so many shipmasters affirmed, 
that they were under the necessity of 
of pursuing an opposite course of con- 
duct towards their seamen. The fol- 
lowing is his reply: “ I always treated 
sailors as men; if they were sick, I 
nursed them; I did for my sailors 
under such circumstances just as I 
would for a brother, I saw that my 
sailors were well supplied with food, 
but invariably I insisted upon their 
obeying my orders and those of my 
officers, During several of my vo 
ages I was accompanied by my wife, 
and there was ‘nothing which my sai- 
lor8 would not do for us. If ashore, 
in a foreign port late at night, my sai- 
lors wouid wait for us, to come down, 
until 11 or 12 o’clock, and not a man 
would run away or become intoxicat- 
ed.” I here interrupted him by saying, 
“Suppose you had a bad man, how 
would you punish him?” He replied. 
“T would talk with him. Once 1 hed 
an Irish sailor, a very bad fellow. The 
mate complained to me of his bad con- 
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duct. I ordered the sailor to follow 
me into the cabin; I there reasoned 
with him, and endeavored to touch his 
fellings, (for even the worst men have 
feelings that may be appealed to). I 
talked with him about his father and 
mother, and then sent him forward, 
but the tellow was no better. Soon 
after, I again sent for him, and spent 
four hours in reasoning and talking 
with him. This time I was success- 
ful. He was subdued, and became 
one of my best men. I never had any 
more trouble with him.” Such con- 
duct and sentiments are alike credit- 
able to this shipmaster’s head and 
heart. It is to be hoped that the sen- 
ments which he uttered are becoming 
more prevalent among those in com- 
mand of sea-going vessels, There 
must be good discipline and good gov- 
ernment on shipboard, but it is absurd 
to imagine that these may be attained 
by using harsh, coarse, vulgar, and 
profane language. No language 
should characterize the intercourse of 
a ship’s crew (including master and 
officers), which would not be tolerated, 
or would be improper in the inter- 
course of the inmates of a well-regu- 
lated mechanical establishment. A 
master-carpenter, or other head me- 
chanic,-would very soon find himself 
destitute of journeymen and appren- 
tices who should employ such lan- 
guage in issuing orders, as that often- 
times employed by shipmasters and 
their officers. Facts confirming these 
statements are now -being published, 
in connection with the trial of Captain 
W.., master of the “ Challenge,” which 
arrived a few weeks since in San Fran- 
cisco, The testimony brought out in 
that trial, progressing in the courts of 
Cahfornia when I left, is enough to 
make the reader burn with indignation 
at the cruelty of man to his fellowman. 
The statenient of Capt. W. and his 
mate are quite sufficient to stamp their 
characters with infamy and guilt ; out 
of their own mouths they utter their 
own condemnation, in language that 
makes the reader’s blood curdle in his 
veins. [See report of the trial in San 
Francisco papers]. The character of 
the prime mover in this bloody trage- 
dy, is as well established for cruelty 
among his men as vas that of Nero, 
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AN OLD BIBLE. 


I will, however, turn to another and 
more pleasing view of a sailor’s life. 
We have on board a genuine old sail- 
or, who has often weathered the 
storms of “both Capes,” and buffeted 
the waves of all oceans. He recently 
said to me that he possessed an old 
Bible, which he thought I should be 
interested in examining. 1 embraced 
a favorable opportunity, when he was 
not upon duty, to examine the choice 
relic. On overhauling his chest, I ob- 
served a neatly bound copy of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, issued by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. After searching 
awhile, he brought forth a package, 
carefully rolled up, and fastened with 
twine. On opening the same, appear- 
ed an old and worm-eaten volume, no 
less than two- hundred and eleven 
years of age, being a copy of the Bi- 
ble, published A. D. 1641, or, as its 
owner remarked, “in the reign of 
Charles the First.” I was somewhat 
curious to learn the history of this re- 
markable looking book. Its possessor 
could only furnish me fourteen years 
of its history. During that period it 
had been his companion in all voyages, 
having been presented to him at the 
Cape of Good Hope by a Dutch sailor ; 
but by what means it reached South 
Africa, whether direct from England, 
or by way of America, I could not 
learn. In glancing on its thum-worn 
pages, I observed that it was printed 
in London by Robert Barker, “ Printer 
to the King’s most Excellent Majestie.” 
Its antiquely engraved title-page of the 
New Testament, (for that of the Old 
Testament was lost), exhibited “the 
coat of arms” of the XI. Tribes of Is- 
rael, together with the likenesses of 
the twelve Apostles, On a blank page 
I noticed the following entry : 

“ THOMAS SHERMAN, 
HIS BOOK, 
1684. 
T. SHERMAN DIED 
Lio. 

I fancy the volume might have been 
given to this person at his hirth, or 
that some friend might there have re- 
corded the date of the owner’s birth 
and death. Be that as it may, this 
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; person, and others who once possess- 


ed and read this volume, have Jong 
since entered the eternal world, to test, 
by experience, the truth often read, as 
they pondered its sacred pages. Hun- 
dreds, and doubtless thousands, have 
therein read concerning those things 
which relate to their everlasting well- 
being. Were this volume accompanied 
by a complete history of all its wan- 
derings, over sea and land, and among 
those who lived during the 17th, 18th 
and 19th centuries, with what interest 
should we peruse the record. This 
very volume may have taught some 
headstrong youth, to remember his 
Creator in the days of his youth; some 
child to obey his parents; some prodi- 
gal to return to his father; some tem- 
pest tossed and despairing sailor that 
he must cast an anchor within the 
veil; some hypocrite that his hopes 
shall fail; some anxious and inquiring 
sinner to look to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world; 
some doubting and desponding soul 
not to despair, for Christ can save to 
the uttermost ; some fainting and wea- 
ry Christian pilgrim, that he must not 
look for rest on earth, for there re- 
maineth a Rest; some afflicted child 
of sorrow, that he must bear with 
faith and patience all the trials and 
afflictions of this mortal life, cheered 
by the assurance, that ere long “God 
shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; or some dying saint may have 
gazed upon its words of inspired truth, 
until his natural vision grew dim, and 
his spiritual vision began to brighten, 
as he looked forth upon the pearly 
gates, golden streets, and those man- 
sions of everlasting blessedness pre- 
pared for all who love God and obey 
his commandments. I trust that { 
have not in vain examined this inter- 
esting relic, and imagined what may 
have been its history. I hope that I 
may have been thereby effectually 
taught to redouble my diligence and 
faithfulness as a Bible distributor. 
Many volumes sent forth from the de- 
pository kept in my study, may be de- 
stroyed and lost, but a far different 
destiny may await others, and long, 
(perhaps for centuries), it is to be 
hoped they will be preserved and read, 
fulfilling the plans and purposes of 
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God. “For as the rain cometh down , Before leaving San Francisco, I made 


and the snow from heaven, and return- 


‘eth not thither, but watereth the earth, 


and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed,to the sower and 
bread to the eater, so shall my word 
be, that goeth forth out of my mouth ; 
it shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” Isaiah 55: 10, 11. 
But [ must close, having already 
protracted my remarks to an undue 
length, for I am fully aware, that those 
who contribute to the columns of a 
monthly magazine, must write short 
articles, if they expect their commu- 
nications will be read. 
. Yours truly, 
S. C. Damon. 
| 
For the Suilor’s Magazine. 
\ Barque ‘‘ John Potter’’ i 
Feb. 10th, 1852. 

Americans going to N. S. Wales. 
Going West. Reading at Sea. 


Arrival at Honolulu. Changes. 
&e. 


Nearly two weeks have elapsed 
since the date of my last letter, and I 
had confidently: hoped ere the present 
time, that our vessel would have been 
at anchor in the harbor of Honolulu; 
but our passage has. been protracted 
to almost an unprecedented length. 
This has been principally owing to 
calms and head winds, although the 
sailing qualities of the barque will not 
entitle her to a rank among the “ A, 
I. Clippers” of the day.. We are 
now, however, enjoying the advantages 
of the regular N. K. trade-winds, and 
may reasonably expect to land in 
two or three days, indeed many anx- 
ious eyes are scanning the bank of 
clouds, lying along the horizen in the 
South West, and we may soon hope 
to be cheered by the thrilling cry, 
* Land ho,” 

Some of our passengers are becom- 
ing quite impatient, in as much as 
they are bound for the “Ophir dlg- 
ging,” in New Holland. Stranve as 
it may appear, the report of the gold 
discoveries in that far-off land, has 
induced hundreds to forsake the mines 
of California and embark for Sydney. 


inquiries in regard to the probable 


-number which had left upon this new 


enterprize, and whether many native 
Americans were among the emigrants. 
I could obtain no definite statistics 
upon the subject, but one merchant 
informed me that about fifteen hun- 
dred passengers had sailed for Sydney 
on board vessels which he had des- 
patched, and among them were from 
four to five hundred native Ameri- 
cans. Thus our countrymen are still 
seeking a home, many thousand miles 
to the westward of that region which 
has been considered the “far West” ! 
The advancing tide of emigration is 
now breaking over the coral reefs 
surrounding the islands of this vast 
ocean, which is destined to change 
the entire aspect of affairs. Causes 
are now operating to plant colonies 
of Americans and Europeans, at vari- 
ous points throughout this Island 
world. These are to become more 
and more radiating points of influence 
in respect to Commerce, Civilization, 
and Christianity. Foreign Commerce, 
foreign emigration, and missionary 
influence are potent causes in produc- 
ing great and important changes. At 
the present rate of progress, only a 
few years will be required to effect 
unlooked for revolutions. Here, if 
any where in our world, is there a 
confirmation of the couplet :— 
““God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’ 

On the morning of our departure 
from New York, I accidently met a 
clerical friend, whom I invited to visit 
the Western shores of America and. 
the Pacific Ocean, if he would witness 
the providences of God transpiring, on 
a far more enlarged scale, than were to 
be witnessed in countries long civil- 
ized. I perceived a smile of incre- 
dulity to pass over his countenance, 
as he replied to what he seemed to 
regard as a most extravagant remark. 
I am fully convinced, however, that 
if ever the history of the passing age 
in this part of the world shall be faith- 
fully written, the reader thereof will 
exclaim in language akin to the fol- 
lowing :— ; 

“O scenes surpassing fable, and yet 
true!” 
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Although our passage will be long 
yet Ido not, from various considera- 
tions regret it. Formany months pre- 
vious to embarking cn board this ves- 
sel, I had not enjoyed scarcely any 
time for readingand reflection. Since 
leaving San Francisco the weather has 
been uniformly mild and pleasant, and 
the live-long day might be spent in 
reading. Most fortunately certain 
kind friends placed in our hands 
several volumes recently issued from 
the press. Among them are Dr. 
Springs’ “ First Things,” in 2 volumes 
“The Mercy Seat,” by the same au- 
thor, “ The Memoir of Hannah More,” 
by Miss H. C. Knight, and “The Me- 
moir of Miss Lyon, by President 
Hitchcock. So long as such books 
continue to be written ard published, 
I trust the days for book-making will 
not come to an end. After having 
witnessed the most revolting scenes 
of depravity, been compelled to listen 
to the most profane and blasphemeous 
language on board a crowded steam- 
boat, and mingled with the very 
roughest specimens of humanity, it is 
soul refreshing to commune even in 
imagination, with minds of a purer 

‘and higher order. The themes dis- 
cussed and the characters deliniated 
in the works referred to, bring before 
the readers mind an entirely different 
class of ideas and subjects from what 
is suggested in the ordinary inter- 
course of the world. I have never 
felt so much the importance of sup- 
plying the sea-faring and travelling 
community with reading of an elevat- 
ed character. If any readers of the 
-“ Magazine have friends going to sea 
either as passengers or Seamen, in no 
way can they confer upon them a 
greater favor than by supplying a 
goodly quantity of entertaining books. 


ARRIVAL AT HonoLutu. 


February, Tuesday 17th. Just one 
week has elapsed since the foregoing 
paragraphs were written, and during 
that period the monotony of sea- 
life, has been exchanged for the stir- 
ring scenes of the shore. We landed 
in Honolulu on the 11th instant, and 
were rejoiced to be welcomed as we 
stepped upon the pier, by a goodly 


a : 
number of old and familiar friends. 
We found the parsonage of the chap- 
laincy much as we left it, a twelve 
month since, and here, where cluster 
so many interesting associations eon- 
nected with incidents of a family and 
domestic nature, it was doubly gra- . 
tifying to a parents’ heart to be wel- 
comed, by onr youngest son, a lad of 
four years, who remained behind 
while his parents revisited the land 
of their nativity. Having spent nearly 
ten years, or nearly the whole of my 
professional life in this city, there is 
no spot that seems to me more like 
home, and it is a source of unfeigned 
joy, that [ am permitted again to. re- 
sume my duties in co nection with 
this Chaplaincy, after having been 
privileged to revisit the United States 
and there renew my acquaintance 
with those, to whom I feel attached 
by the most endearing of earthly ties. 
The many pleasing recollections of 
this visit, among the scenes of child- 
hood, and the surviving friends of 
youth, among the Schools, Semina- 
ries, Colleges and Churches, of the 
New England and middle states wil; 
animate me, IJ trust, to run with in- 
creased alacrity the Christian race 
and pursue with higher-views and 
holier aims. the calling of a Gospel 
minister, laboring among seamen. 

By comparing dates, it will be seen 
that we were just two months on our 
passage from New York to Honolulu. 
We left New York on December 11th, 
in ten days we reached Chagres ; six 
days were spent on the Isthmus; 
thirteen in the passage from Panama 
to San Francisco; five days in San 
Francisco, and twenty-seven in our 
passage to Honolulu, embracing a 
period from the 11th of December, to 
the 11th of February. Some travel- 
lers have made the trip in fifty days.. 
Letters and papers, have reached the 
Islands in 45 days, and soon, the pas- 
sage will doubtless be made in less. 
than forty days. While the passage 
is thus becoming shortened across the: 
Isthmus, so is that around Cape Horn. 
Only a few days since the Clipper 
ship “R. B. Forbes” made the pas- 
sage from Boston to Honolulu, in the 
unprecedented short time of ninety- 
nine days. Yes even a Cape Horn 
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passage, is now reduced to less tha 
one hundred days. 

On returning to Honolulu [ dis- 
covered that many changes have taken 
lace during my absence. The 
origin community has changed, by 
some leaving and others coming; the 


place has changed by the erection of 


many new stores, and dwelling houses, 
Tam inclined to take a favor Tt view 
of the moral and religious changes 
which have taken place. The inci- 
pient steps have been taken for the 
organization of a new religious society 
in Honolulu. The cause of education 
has received a strong impetus. The 
Harwaiian Government has erected 
a fine building (at a cost of $8,000) 
for a High School among foreigners 
in Honolulu. An excellent teacher 
has been secured, Mr. Beekwith, a 
graduate of Williams’ College. The 
buildings of the Punahou Mission 
School, have been increased by a 
“School and recitation” edifice. The 
cause of Temperance has been revived 
and a flourishing total abstinence 
society is now in existence. At the 
Chapel last Sabbath there was a large 
attendance. The Sabbath School 
seemed to be in a highly flourishing 
condition. Although there are dis- 
couraging Signs and the commercial 
interests of the Islands are now some- 
what depressed, yet the careful ob- 
server cannot but discern a progress on- 
ward. Astimeand opportunity allow, 
Jintend to keep the readers of the 
Magazine, duly informed, in regard to 
passing events, not only at these Is- 
lands, but throughout Polynesia. 
Events are now transpiring, through- 
out this quarter of the Globe, of such 
a nature as to interest the politician, 
Statesman, Merchant, Philanthropist, 
and Christian. Dr. Nettleton once 
remarked, ‘God does not always 
speak by words; God sometimes 
speaks by facts.” God is now, it ap- 
pears to me, speaking by facts and 
that man must be atheistically blind, 
who does not behold God’s hand 
almost as visibly at work, as the as- 
tonished and awestruck Babylonish 
Monarch did of old, or the Magicians 
of Egypt, when they said to Pharaoh 
“This is the finger of God. 


Yours, 8. C. Damon. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine: 
Rum and Murder. 


Dear Sir: 


The fate of the two unfortunate 
seamen, Thomas Reed, and Edward 
Clements, who were recently executed 
at Richmond, Virginia, for Piracy. and 
Murder, very conclusively shows the 
dreadful effects of intemperance. From 
the facts in my possession, I am fully 
convinced that they were instigated to 
commit the dreadful deed, while under 
the effect: of the Devil Alcohol. It 
was their intention to kill the captain, 
mate, cook, and passenger, to take the 
vessel somewhere on the spanish 
Main, scuttle her, and as they sup- 
posed, the captain had all the money 
for his cargo sold at Trinidad, to take 
that and go to California. On the 
first evening, after sailing from Trini- 
dad, they. succeeded in killlng the 
Mate, and passenger and severely 
wounding the Captain, when they at- 
tempted to scuttle the Schooner, and 
afterwards made their escape in the 
boat. Some few days after this 
melancholy occurrence, the vessel 
was brought into St. Thomas by a 
fisherman, who rescued her from ship- * 
wreck. When I repaired on board 
she presented a painfully agonizing 
scene; the Captain was lying on his 
back in the cabin, apparently in the 
agonies of death, from the effects of 
a Pistol shot in his throat. After 
learning the particulars of the Murder, 
L issued a proclamation, offering a re- 
ward for the offenders, who were 
taken shortly afterwards near Lag- 
uayra on the Spanish main. The. 
frigate Raritan, and sloop of war Ger- 
mantown, having recently left St. 
Thomas for St. John, Porto Rico, I 
requested Commodore Parker to dis- 
patch the Germantown to Laguayra 
after the offenders, which was prompt- 
ly done; and after a delay of some six 
weeks with a good deal of trouble, the 
Government of Venezuela delivered 
the men up to the United States Con- 
sul, who had them placed on board the 
Germantown. They were afterwards 
transferred to the United States 
Steamer Vixen, and sent to Norfolk, 
and thence to Richmond, where they 
were tried, and sentenced to be exe- 
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cuted ou the 31st of January, 1851, 
just one year from the time they com- 
mitted the murder. <A stay of pro- 
ceedings was granted in their case, 
and they were not executed until the 
23d of April last. These two men 
were discharged from the United States 
sloop of war Saratoga at Norfolk, (her 
voyage being then up,) and while on 
board, with others had been served 
with this spirit rations. Shortly 
after their discharge, they shipped on 
board the American schooner I. B. 
Lindsey, at Elizabeth City, N. C. for 
the West Indies. Nothing particular 
occurred until the vessel arrived at 
Trinidad, port of Spain. Here Reed 
and Cleménts went on shore, and as 
the sailors term it, got on a spree, and 
refused to assist in discharging the 
vessel. The consequences of that 
spree were, two men in the prime of 
life murdered in cold blood, without a 
moment’s warning, the very narrow 
escape of the Captain, Cook, and ves- 
sel; putting the United States Govern- 
ment at an expense of at least Ten 
Thousand Dollars, and the offenders 
suffering an ignominous death on the 
gallows. Most truly saith the inspired 
writer, “The way of the transgressor 
is hard.” While residing -in Nova 
Scotia as United States Consul, and 
during my official residence at St. 
Thomas, among all the numerous dif- 
ficulties which I have been called upon 
to settle between masters and Sailors, 
nearly every case may be attributed to 
the effects of Alcoholic drinks. [ 
deeply regret to say, that there are 
American Captains who treat their 
sailors like brutes, whether the sailor 
conducts himself improperly or not, 
and I have had a few such instances 
at St. Thomas. Shame, shame upon 
such captains, they disgrace the 
American Flag, and dont deserve to 
sail under it. There is no class of 
men who endure greater hardships, 
and receive less pay than the sailors. 
They are remarkabiy brave and sym- 
pathetic, and will divide their last 
dollar with a fellow being in distress. 

During my residence at St. Thomas 
several American sailors died there, 
and I always made it a practice to fol- 
low their remains to the grave. Their 
coffins, in every instance were covered 
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with the American Flag, and the ves- 
sels in port displayed their flags at 
half mast on the day of the burial. 
The accommodations for sailors at St. 
Thomas are most miserable, and the 
expenses most exorbitant. There is 
no Hospital and if the sailor has in- 
temperate habits, he very frequently 
dies soon after his attack of fever, 
which I believe, is the case in all tropi- 
cal climates. I have witnessed with 
much pleasure, the arduous labors of 
the Rev. T. H. Newton, Seamens 
Chaplain, at St. Thomas, and I trust 
that his efforts to promote the spiri- 
tual welfare of seamen have been 
crowned with much success. 

In many cases where I have repair- 
ed on board of vessels, to settle the 
difficulties between the Captain and 
sailors, I always found that mild, but 
firm and persuasive language had its 
good effect, and frequently that Cap- 
tains were as much in fault as the 
sailors, which fully convinced me, that 
kind and considerate Captains made 
good sailors; moreover that intoxica- 
ting liquor is usually the grand cause 
of insubordination and severe treat- 
ment. 


While viewing the effects of intem-* 
perance, I cannot omit ‘noticing the 
change which strong drink produces 
in the disposition of mens’ minds. The 
man who, while sober, was harmless 
and‘sociable, when intoxicated seemed 
tobe possessed by a fiend. Every good 
propensity is for the time destroyed, 
and every evil passion inflamed. 
By perpetual repetition of intoxication, 
and the constant recurrence of this 
state of mind, his naturally good dis- 
position becomes changed, and the evil 
one reigns permanently in its stead ; 
just as constant pressure upon any 
part of the body changes it from a soft 
to an indurated or hardened condition. 
The disappointments, poverty, and 
numerous vexations resulting from 
intemperance, tend to confirm this 
vicious disposition. He loses all sym- 
pathy with his species, becomes sel- 
fish, malicious, cruel, and revengeful, 
not only to his own kind in general, 
but even to those of his own family, 
and hence it is that he so often becomes 
amenable to the law. These is irre- 
sistable truth and justice ‘in the start- 
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ling principle of retribution, according 
to our deeds. The thought alone of 
deathless existence tormented without 
intermission, without one drop of water 
to cool the tongue, if duly considered 
would seem sufficient to induce every 
one solemnly to resolve, to resist every 
temptation to inebriety, and to unite 
with that noble army of patriots, who 
under the banner of total abstinence 
are embodied to banish those demons 
of discord, poverty and wretchedness 
alcoholic drinks from the sea and 
world. 

Wishine your excellent Magazine 
every success, believe me to be very 
sincerely the Sailor’s Friend, and well 
wisher, 

Cuartes H. Denavay, 


Late U. 8. Commercial Agent, for 
the Island of St. Thomas, W. I. 


New Yorx, May 10th, 1852. 
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Interesting Story. 


Dr. Kane, already widely known as 
one of the heroes who sailed in search 
of Sir John Franklin with Mr. Grin- 
nell’s expedition, has led a life of un- 
exampled adventure, as the following 
account of it, up to his departure upon 
the Arctic expedition, shows. We 
have not recently encountered any 
narrative so thrilling. No American 
of his age, has ever seen so much of 
the perils of the world, or of the world 
itself. 

He was surgeon of the American 
legation to China; and on his way to 
the Celestial regions, he spent some 
weeks on a foot-tramp through the 
orange groves of Brazil, and about a 
month in tiger-hunting near Bombay. 
Hence, after a dozen unsuccessful 
attempts to smuggle himself into the 
forbidden lands of China, he went over 
to the Philippines, and by the aid of 
the good monks of the interior of 
Manilla, explored its fastnesses and 
volcanic wonders. He was the first 
man to descend into the great crater 
of the Tael, lowered down two hun- 
dred feet over the brink, by a bamboo 
rope tied round his middle, and brought 
back a bottle full of its sulphur waters, 
burning off his boots in the lava cinders. 
Leaving China, after a second visit, in 


which he encountered shipwreek, he 
passed to India as physician of the 
Dremendhar Dagore, and was palan- 
quined for some three months through 
the wonders of its mountain architec- 
ture, the ancient glories of Candia, the 
stupendous passes of the Ghaut eoun- 
try, visited Madras, Pondicherry, and 
every spot that we have read of in the 
trial of Warren Hastings. Next, to 
Upper Egypt and Abyssinia, crossing 
the desert on his camel to the basis of 
Jupiter Ammon, climbing at break- 
neck risk to the topstone of the sound- 
ing Colossus 6f Memnon, and explor- 
ing the tombs of the Pharaohs, for a 
fortnight or three weeks, with Prof. 
Lepsius and his associates. Wrecked 
again while passing down the Nile, 
and wounded in an encounter near 
Alexandria, he pushed- across to 
Greece, and traversed every scene of 
classic interest, climbing to the Hip- 
pocrene Spring, and sleeping on the 
shore of Marathon. He returned by 
Italy, France, and England, only to 
rest a few weeks before a cruise on 
the coast of Africa. Renewing here 
some acquaintances which had been 
formed in Brazil, he was allowed to 
inspect the entire machinery of the 
slave-trade, and to pass up into the in- 
terior, under the jfirman of Desouza, 
the great intermediary between the 
chiefs of the slave making-districts and 
the Brazilian carriers. The coast- 
fever was his pay for this trip, and he 
was sent home by Commodore Read, 
invalided. Imperfectly. patched up 
from the effects of this visitation, he 
volunteered for service with the army 
in Mexico, and was ordered with dis- 
patches, on a dangerous race, through 
the country our troops had left, to 
overtake Gen. Scott. Availing him- 
self, at Perote, of a miscreant escort 
of jail-birds, that Gen. Worth had em- 
ployed as a spy company, he got into 
aseries of fights, in the last of which 
he received the swords of General 
Gaona and General Torrejon, and had 
his horse killed under him, and was 
himself desperately wounded, while 
protecting the lives of his prisoners 
against his own men. Since then he 
has been cruising, and practicing hy- 
drography on the Coast Survey, up to 
the moment of receiving his tele- 
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graphic despatch, accepting his urgent 
proffer of services for the Arctic ex: 
pedition. He had the rice-fever in the 
Canton river, the plague in Egypt, the 
eer fever at Rio, the congestive at 

uebla, and the African fever on the 
coast. These, and wounds, and an 
organic desease of the heart, which he 
has had from boyhood, have been his 
preparations for the hazards he is en- 
countering now. 

—_—— + @o—_—___—__ 


Praying Friends at Home. 


Situated as I am at the gateway of 
the oceans, I have opportunity of re- 
marking all phases of human charac- 
ter, and human experience, especially 
of sorrow, and in so doing, have been 
struck with the favor often showed by 
God to those who are constantly re- 
membered at the throne of grace by 
praying friends at home; and I have 
come to the conclusion that the pray- 
ers of one such friend, who has power 
with God, are a better security against 
real evil than the pledges of all the 
insurance companies in the world. 

I have often had occasion to remark 
that such a man has praying friends at 
home, merely from the care taken of 
him by God, and on inquiry, have 
found the remark true. A case in 
point lately occurred: T'wo men from 
the same town in one. of the Western 
States were detained here for want of 
a vessel to carry them away, and 
while delaying were taken sick to- 
gether, and as is not unusual here, 
were apparently near to death before 
their condition was known. When 
discovered, one was taken to the hos- 
pital, and in three hours died. 

But before he died, he revived suf- 
ficiently to tell me that he was dying 
without hope, and leaving behind a 
wife and seven children, none of whom 
were pious. 

Far different was the lot of the other. 
A stranger, like himself, a passer 
throught took pity on him, and for no 
apparent cause, since there was noth- 
ing in his case more pitiable than in 
many others, had him removed to his 
own room at a hotel, gave up his own 
bed, provided him with medicine at 
his own expense, watched him day 
and night, and nursed him like a 


brother till out of danger. 

Struck with these singular facts, I 
inquired at once, why is it that this 
one person is chosen out from many 
suffering like calamity, and made the 
object of such care from one who does - 
not even know his name, and the an- 
swer came as readily, he is a subject 
of much prayer;—he has pious friends 
at home who daily importune God in 
his behalf. With this idea in mind, I 
watched him carefully till the crisis of 
his danger was past, and returning 
reason enabled him to tell his tale, and 
then found it even so. He has pious 
sisters at hore—and he could not re- 
strain his tears while he told it—who 
suffer no morning or evening to pass 
without earnest invocation of God’s 
blessing on him in all his way, and to 
these prayers, no doubt, he owes his 
life—aye, and greater blessings, too, 
for when he left this place he was in a 
very tender frame of mind,—earnestly 
anxious indeed for his soul,—and I 
much hope that before he reaches the 
land of gold, he will find the pearl of 
great price. 

This article may meet the eyes of 
those sisters. If so, let me say to 
them, pray on, for God hears you. 
When weeping in your closet, you are 
weaving stronger bonds around your 
brother than ever you did by personal 
influence at home. Nay more. Re- 
membering your prayers with grati- 
tude before he left this place, he had 
begun to ery. for himself and in an- 
swer to them, may now be exulting in 
hope. 

I often think that could pious ones 
at home, who send out brothers and 
sons on this long and perilous journey, 
know half its dangers, they would be 
tenfold more earnest in prayer for 
them than they now are, and then 
how many cases like this might be re- 
corded. J. R. 

Panama, March 11, 1852. 

Independent. 


The Ship-Worm. 


The ship-worm, or teredo, is a bi- 
valve shell-fish, which, as if in revenge 
for the unceasing war waged by man- 
kind against its near relative, the oys- 
ter, seems to have registered a vow to 
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extinguish the vitality of as many hu- 
man beings as lies within its power. 
That power, though exercised by an 
insignificant shell-fish, is a prodigious 
one; for ever since mankind turned 
attention to nautical affairs, and went 
to sea in ships, the teredo has unceas- 
ingly endeavored, unfortunately with 
too much success, to sink their ma- 
rine conveyances. Nor have vessels 
alone been the object of its attacks, 
for many a goodly landing-pier has it 
riddled into shreds, not to speak of 
bolder attempts, such as the endeavor 
to swamp Holland by destroying the 
piles of her embankments. 

The ship-worm is the only mollusk 
that has ever succeeded in frightening 
politicians, and more than once it has 
alarmed them effectively. A century 
and a quarter ago, indeed, all Europe 

_ believed t at the United Provinces 
were doomed to destruction, aud that 
the teredo was sent by the Deity to 
pull down the growing arrogance of 
the Hollanders. ‘(Quantum nobis in- 
jicere terrorem valuit, ” wrote Sellius, 
a politician who suddenly became a 
zoologist, and a good one too, under 
the influence of the general alarm, 
“quum primum nostros nefareio ausu 
muros conscenderet, exilis bestiola! 
quanta fuit omnium, qaamque univer- 
salis consternatio quantus pavor ! quem 
nec homo homini, qui sibi maxime alias 
ab invicem timent, incutere similem nec 
armatissini hostium imminentes ex- 
citus excitare majorem quirent.” In 
our own country, although we under- 
go no danger of being suddenly sub- 
merged, as our Dutch neighbors might 
be, we have suffered seriously in our 
our dockyards and harbors by the op- 
erations of the ship-worm, to which 
the soundest and hardest oak offers 
no impediment. Asa defence against 
it, the under-water portion of wood- 
work in dockyards as been studded 
with broad headed iron nails. Like 
most mollusks, the teredo, though fix- 
ed when adult, is free in its young 
state, and consequently enabled to 
migrate and attach itself wherever 
mischief can be done by it. Thus 
ships at sea are attacked, and no 
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wood has yet "been found capable of d 
defying its efforts. Even teak and § roscopie teeth are beautiful objects, 
81ssoo woods, hard as they are, dis- ¢ exhibiting regular and constant shapes; 
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solve before it with rapidity; and 
though the chemical process of ky- 
anizing timber successfully defeats 
the ravages of time, it fails before the 
voracity of the teredo. By a remark- 
instinct, the ship-worm tuonels in the 
direction of the grain of the wood, 
whatever be its position, and thus suc- 
ceeds in its purpose with destructive 
rapidity. The tube with which it lines 
its bore is sometimes nearly two feet 
and a half inlength; it is not always 
straight, for if the creature meets an 
impediment sufficiently hard to defy 
its power, it takes a circuitous course, 
and thus gets round the obstacle. In 
like manner it avoids any interference 
with its fellow-ship-worms, winding 
round them in such a way that, at 
length, a piece of wood attacked by 
many teredos becomes transformed in- 
toa knot of calcareous tubes. The 
tube is not the true shell of-this dread- 
ed mollusk. That body is to be 
sought for at its innermost extremity. 
It consists of two very small curved 
valves, wnited at their beaks, and beau- 
tifully sculptured on their surfaces. 
The pipe or tube is a_lime-walled 
shaft, intended to keep up a commu- 
nication between the animal and the 
watery element necessa.y for its exis- 
tence, and to protect the soft body and 
long fleshy siphons of the creature. 
How the cavity in which it lives is 
excavated, is still a matter of discus- 
sion among naturalists. There ae 
many shell-fish endowed with the in- 
stinct to burrow into. wool, or clay, 
or even hard stone; and it is not yet 
certain whether they do so by mechani- 
cal or by chemical agencies, or by a 
combination of the actions of an auger 
and a solvent. Many sea-snails, as 
well as bivalve shell-fish, have the 
power to perforate solid substances; 
and some of the predacious kinds ex- 
ercise this faculty, to the detriment of 
their brother shell-fish, by boring 
through their outer coverinys, and ex- 
tracting the juices of their bodies by 
means of long, soft, extensile trunks. 
There is reason to believe that this 
operation is effected by the aid of the 
siliceous teeth which stud their long, 
ribbon-shaped tongues. These mic- 
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so constant, indeed, that by mere in- 
spection of a fragment of the tongue 
of a sea or land-snail, the naturalist 
can pronounce to a certainty upon the 
affinities of the creatures to which it 
belonge:!l. Even its particular genus 
may be verified ; and, in a few years, 
(for this kind of research is as yet 
novel and only commenced,) probably 
its very species may be thus deter- 
mined. These teeth are arranged in 
transverse rows upon the tongue. 
From an ordinary individual of the 
common limpet, a tongue two inches 
in length may be extracted, armed 
with no fewer than one hundred and 
fifty or more bands of denticles, twelve 
in each row, so that in all it may pos- 
sess nearly two thousand teeth. The 
limpet uses this elaborate organ as a 
rasp with which to reduce to smal 
particles the substance of the sea- 
weeds upon which it feeds. In some 
of our common garden slugs, as many 
as twenty thousand teeth may be 
counted. Wonderful, indeed, is this 
complication of minute organisms ! 

Throughout nature, apparent evils 
are compensated by unnoticed bene- 
fits. Destructive as the ship-worm 
unquestionably is, nevertheless, we 
could ill dispense with its services. 
Though a devastator of ships and 
piers, it is also a protector of both, for 
were the fragments of wreck and 
masses of stray timber that would 
choke harbors and clog the waves, 
permitted to remain undestroyed, the 
loss of life and injuries to property that 
would result, would soon far exceed 
all the damages done and dangers 
caused by the teredo. This active 
shell-fish is one of the police of Nep- 
tune; a scavenger and clearer of the 
sea. It attacks every stray mass of 
floating or sunken timber with which 
it comes into contact, and soon reduces 
it to harmlessness and dust. For one 
ship sunk by it, a hundred are really 
saved; whilst we deprecate the mis- 
chief and distress of which it has been 
the unconscious cause, we are bound 
to acknowledge that without its oper- 
ations there would be infinitely more 
treasure buried in the abysses of the 
deep, and adventurous mariners doom- 
ed to watery graves.— Westminster 
Review. 
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The Cities of China. 


A correspondent of the New York 
Commercial, writing from Shanghae, 
gives some interesting accounts of the 
five ports of China. He says, by the 
treaty of peace between the Queen of 
Great Britian and the Emperor of Chi- 
na, ratified at Nanking, 29th of Au- 
gust, 1842, it was agreed that the fol- 
lowing five ports should be opened for 
the transaction of mercantile affairs, 
viz:—Canton, Amoy, Fuchau Fu, 
Ningpo, and Shanghae, and that for- 
eigners {should have the liberty of re- 
siding with their families and establish- 
ments at these ports, for the purpose 
of carrying on their business without 
molestation or restraint. So far as 
Canton is concerned, this treaty has 
never been of much use, as foreigners 
are as much restricted now as they 
have been for many years, not being 
allowed to go out of the original limits 
assigned them, and every plan has 
been resorted to throw impedimentsin 
in their way. This is the principal 
reason why the foreign population has 
not, increased there more rapidly. 
And but for this Canton would long 
since have numbered its foreign resi- 
dents by thousands instead of hun- 
dreds as at present. By reference to 
the map, the position of the five ports 
can be readily seen, in order to have a 
correct view of the subject, the reader 
had better consult one. 


Amoy is situated on an island of 
the same name, about 200 miles to the 
northward of Canton. Its position for 
trade is very good, being the principal 
port of the Fuhkien province, and 
many important places in the interior 
receive their supplies through it. Some 
hundreds of junks belong to and trade 
with this port, and a large business is 
done with Formosa, Singapore, and 
other neighboring places. The trade 
here increasing rapidly, and the popu- 
lation is about 300,000. Fuchau Fu 
is the capital of the Fuhkien province, 
which is the principal district for black 
teas. The population is about 600,000 
but there is as yet very little trade at 
this port. Ningpo is situated in the 
Cheukiang province, and has a popu- 
lation of 300,000, but as yet very little 
foreign trade. 
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Shanghae, the most northern port 
in the empire open for trade, is situated 
on the Woosung river, near the mouth 
of the Yang-stze-kiang, which is one 
of the-largest rivers of Asia, Here, 
since the opening of the port, has 
sprung up a business with such ra- 
pidity as to even astonish the Ameri- 
cans themselves, accustomed as they 
have been at home to see places spring 
up like magic; and here is to be the 
greatest place of trade Hast of the 
Cape of Good Hope, far surpassing 
Canton and Calcutta. In saying this 
we have only to sum up the advan- 
tages that Shanghae possesses, which 
are so apparent as to enable the non 
residents to come to the same con- 
clusion. In the first place foreigners 
are not restricted, to any extent, but 
can ramble wherever they choose in 
any direction; the natives are friendly 
and harmless, and these advantages 
alone are sufficient to cause a much 
larger population than at Canton, 
where the foreigners are confined toa 
strictly prescribed limit, and the feel 
ings of the natives towards the “out- 
side barbarians ” amount to positive 
hatred. 

At Canton, for nearly three-fourths 
of the year, the heat is very powerful, 
and the cool season is so very limited 
that the human system has not a 
chance to recover from the effects of 
heat, which is shown in the languid, 
bleached appearance of the foreigners, 
most of whom are prostrated, At 
Shanghae, on the contrary, three 
fourths of the year is cool, and ice of 
some thickness is common, the ther- 
mometer sometimes falling as low as 
10 or 12 degrees, ‘The summer months 
are very hot, but the relaxed system 
easily recovers as soon as the cool 
weather sets in. ‘The autumn,is de- 
lightful and compares very favorably 
with that of our own clime. At Can- 
ton, no exercise of consequence can 


be taken except on the river, while al- 


most every one keeps his horse, and 
there are fine promenades into the 
country, in every direction, about 
Shanghae. Another great advantage 
this port has over Canton, is in the 
fact that it is situated so much nearer 
to the green tea districts, and here will 
be received, ere long, all the green 
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tea of the Empire; and even now, 
most of it comes here, which is well 
known to every one in the trade. 


The situation of Shanghae, so near 
the entrance of Yang-stze-kiang, re- 
minds one of New Orleans, and like 
that city it has the benefit of a vast 
extent of up country, the products of 
which flow down in an uninterrupted 
stream ; and when we reflect that this 
river is navigable for junks of large 
size for more than three thousand 
miles, it will be apparent that the po- 
sition of the port is very favorable for 
trade. On this great river and its 
branches are situated Nanking, Su- 
chan, and other largé cities, with a 
great number of smaller ones, and the 
mind is lost in wonder at the popula- 
tion and the extent of trade. In fact 
the whole country is an enigma, and 
we know but very little more of it 
now, than when Marco Poto startled 
the world by his discoveries. 


When we reflect that from six to 
eight thousand vessels are often found 
at one of these places, some of which 
are situated eighteen ,hundred or two 
thousand miles from the sea, we can 
form some slight estimate of the vast 
inland traffic, and the little importance 
of the foreign trade to the country in 
comparison with the domestic. It is 
computed that two thousand junks 
of all sizes arrive annually at Shang- 
hae from the Southern provinces, For- 
mosa, Singapore, Penang, &c. &c., 
while the number that arrive down the 
Yang-stze-kiang averages six thousand 
yearly. To these must be added the 
great number of fishing boats, with 
which the coast of China swarms.— 
The population of Shanghae is said 
to be at least 500,000. Within sixty 
or seventy miles of Shanghae, is situ- 
ated the great city of Suchan, the 
population of which it is difficult to 
ascertain, but that it is considerably 
over two millions there is no question 
and even then it is scarcely half that 
of Nanking. Suchan is famous 
throughout the country as the Paris 
of China, and here more money is 
spent in pleasure and gaiety annually 
than even at Pekin, although the lat- 
ter is the residence of the Emperor 
and his Court. 
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FROM THE DIARY OF ‘THE; before her decease, she had ‘breathed 


CHAPLAIN AT THE PORT out her prayers for him. He seemed 
OF LONDON truly penitent, and I trust the word 

; spoken to him was not in vain. 
A Review of the past year. 
In looking back upon the past year A Backslider. 
and the labors which I, together with my 


ehicstedboal nee eriaaarcatt : | 
brother missionaries have been engag burst into tears, and exclaimed, “there 


ed, I believe it may be truly said, God is : 
hath wrought great things amongst eee be wmerty tot you, /but. then 


il d lab h t none for me. I have sinned away my 
our sailors, and our labors have no ’ tera cdot tad Gee no ke 
been in vain. It has come to our Pate a ah ag Edin Line 
pa ie Soe on = sigs led was a member of a Christian church, 
o seek the Lord, and have found peace { 3.4 many thought well 

through believing in Jesus Christ, and nd many thought well of me, but in 


The elder sailor being present, now 


ae ¢ . (an unguarded hour the enemy got the 
5: see walking = the i rs ys of godli- advantage; I fell, and oh! the bitter 
ete Fie : in eta, ev ) anguish I have sinceendured. I have 
San i tO. al a ne eekly 1 Tie promise that I can apply to my 
: case; the Bible is a sealed book, and 
i ”? 

REMINISCENCES OF A PRAYING ; Bee at pone Hees lef 
Motser.—Ata meeting held on board fees ‘a Ss a ae ee ae 
the “ H. of L.,” there were sixteen pre- | Rees cab ree eee Ee oD 


. his condition, especially the 51st, 46th, 
sent, four of whom engaged in pray- 2 a 
ae "Drie ae Bf ae I aiid and other Psalms; and then pointing 
two of the sailors present vainly en- 
deavoring to conceal their feelings, and 
at the close of the meeting the elder 
one, a man about fifty years of age, 
was about to leave the cabin, when I 
said, “ Stop, my friend, I wish to speak 
to you.” He immediately returned, and 
having also detained the other sailor, I 
said to them, “ My brothers, I see that 
you are, each of you, apparently in 
deep distress of mind; be candid, and 
let me know the cause. “After a 
pause the youngest replied, “Oh, sir, 
if you knew the burden of sin J am 
laboring under, you would pity me; I 
am a great sinner, and I fear there is 
no salvation for me.” J encouraged } by which means he and the captain, 
him again as in my previous address, {| who was clinging to him, were both 


( out the willingness and all-sufficiency 
to cast himself on Christ as the only hauled safely on board. This miracu- 


pf Jesus Christ to save sinners, we 
again joined in earnest prayer. May 
the God of all grace follow what was 
said on this occasion with an especial 
blessing —London S. Mag. 


Providential Deliverance. 


Captain R. of the “P., of §.,” and 
one man were washed overboard in 
the darkness of the night, by a sea 
which swept. the vessel fore and aft. 
While struggling with the waves, a 
strip of the rent mainsail providentially 
encircled the sailor’s neck, and kept 
him afloat till a line could be thrown, 


refuge for a sin-sick and heavy laden ( lous escape, was the salvation of all 
soul. He stated that he had been ) the crew, !or the captain’s faith being 
brought up under pious parents, and { strengthened, they went to the pumpg 
had enjoyed a religious education, and | with redoubled energy, and kept the 
referred to those seasons when his ? ship afloat till daylight dawned, when 
pious mother had taken him to the } a schooner came to their relief. The 
prayer meetings, and at the family al- 2 first vessel had her boats already 
tar bad poured out her soul before God | washed away, the second in attempt- 
on his behalf, as her only son. But \ ing to save the crew lost hers also. 
his mother had been called away by } Determined however not to give them 
death; he was far away when she ( up, the captain of the schooner lay by 
died, and he feared his absence and his ) them some hours, and eventually got 
conduct had hastened her end. He ( a lead line hove on board. The others 
had been informed, that up to an hour | bent theirs to it, and having one end 
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on board each ship, man after man 
was thus hauled safe on board; and 
eventually all were safely. landed. 
When the shipwrecked men were 
about leaving for home; we met with 
the captain who had been their deliv- 
erer, aud the scene was most touch- 
ing; tears choked utterance for seve- 
ral seconds. They held each other 
by the hand, turned nearly back to 
back, and at length muttered “ fare- 
well.” Captain R. himself (who is a 
member of the Free Church of Scot- 
land), said that he never felt the value 
and support of religion as on that dis- 
astrous night. 

A note with a list of the names of 
these seven men were handed.to me, 
requesting me to join them in thanks 
to God for their deliverance from a 
watery grave ; and also that we would 
not forget them in our prayers at the 
Mariner’s Chapel. I have since re- 
ceived letters of thanks both from 
Sunderland and Poole, on behalf of 
whole ships’ crews. How much is 
religion needed by our tempest-tossed 
sailors. They can appreciate any effort 
which is made for their good; and 
‘ could the whole church of Christ but 
see and hear the men for themselves, 
sure I am that sympathy, liberality, 
and prayer would abound in their 
behalf. Ib. 

® 


A Ship Library Valued. 

Sir,—Previous to leaving London, 
I was, through the kindness of your 
Society, privileged to have one of your 
loan libraries for the use of my men, 
likewise an assortment of excellent 
tracts. The former I am happy to say 
were well and carefully read by those 
for whom they were designed, the 
whole crew ; and the latter were highly 
appreciated not only by them, but those 
to whom [ distributed them; and I am 
happy to say the opportunities so 
afforded were more than I anticipated. 
I sincerely trust that their fruits will 
redound to the glory of the Redeemer, 
and that they will be like bread cast on 
the water, seen after many days hence. 

With your permission I will ‘retain 
the box of books for my ensuing 
voyage to Syra and Salonica, and | 
now enclose twelve shillings worth of 
stamps, which I hope will safely reach 


|Jury. 


PO 


you, as the contribution of myself and 
crew for the last voyage to Palermo; 
and I sincerely pray that the Great 
Head of the Church may bless the 
labor of your Society, and that through 
its instrumentality many of the sons 
of the ocean be turned to follow the 
Redeemer. Be pleased to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the enclosed, di- 
recting to me to the care of Messrs. 
Campbell and Rudd, King-street; and 
with Christian regard, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 

Jonun Rem. 

Brig “ Daring” of Limekilns. 


Dundee Seamen’s Mission 


Dundee, 27th January, 1852. 

Dear Sir,—As you are deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of sailors, and 
your magazine devoted to their cause, 
T have sent you a brief outline of my 
labors among them during the past 
year, should you think it worthy of 
insertion. During the past year I have 
visited 1,300 sailor’s families, 300 of 
which visits have been paid to those 
in affliction; and of these 13 cases 
have proved fatal. I have held 128 
meetings, mostly in sailor’s houses. 
I have also studied to visit all the ships 
in our port, particularly strangers and 
foreigners, distributing tracts to them 
in their respective languages. I have 
also sold to them 289 Bibles and Tes- 
taments. You are well aware, sir, 
that, in all departments of labor to con- 
vert the soul there are contrary cur- 
rents; but, am happy to say, that 
there are also favorable breezes, which 
ought to encouraga us to persevere. 

n all my visits on board ships I 
have been kindly welcomed, anything 
I have said has been well taken, and 
the tracts given have been very grate- 
fully received; and, although I have a 
discretionary power to give a Bible 
gratuitously, with very few exceptions 
they have been frankly and cheerfully 
paid for. 

I have also under my charge a pret- 
ty large library of books, to supply the 
ships in this port on their foreign voy- 
ages; and I am happy to say that I 
have received from the sailors, un- 
asked, about five pounds towards its 
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maintenance. The books which I 
send with the sailors are well fitted to 
benefit them, both for this life and the 
life te come. I know that in general 
they are well read, and I believe in 
very many cases have been profitable. 
Tam happy to inform you of one case 
of decided conversion through their 
instrumentality, in a captain belong- 
ing to this port, and as he is a young 
man, of excellent education, he is 
fitted, as he is most anxious, to do good 
to the souls of others. The books 
which were mainly instrumental in 
his happy change of mind are those 
by the well known and ever to be re- 
membered John Bunyan. “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” guided him to the 
Bible, and the Bible to the “ Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world,” 

In conclusion, dear sir, let us feel 
more deeply interested in the welfare 
of sailors—they are a most valuable 
class; but they have been long and 
sadly neglected. They are subjected 
to great privations on the mighty deep, 
and to strong temptations on the land; 
and while we labor to bring them 
under the power of that truth which 
saves and sanctifies the soul, let us 
look to Him who is the confidence of 
all the ends of the earth, and of those 
who are afar off upon the sea, aud 
who has assured us that the abundance 
of the seas shall be converted. 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Rogert McLaueuran. 

P. S.. During the last year there 
has been fitted up a very comfortable 
Sailo’s’ Home, where, in every re- 
spect, they can feel at home, and where 
we have worship every Sabbath even- 
ing at six o’clock. : 


nee 


Extract of a letter, dated, 


U. S. Sloop of War sig ng a 
Rio pg JANEIRO, Feb. 3rd, 1852. 

We were thirty-nine days on our 
passage out, from the Boston Navy 
Yard; which was a very quick one 
for the light winds that we experienced, 
beating the Frigate Saint Lawrence, 
which sailed from New York four 
days before us, about ten days. ‘This 
ship is one of the prettiest specimens of 
Naval Architecture now extant, and 
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sails like a witch. She carries a beau- 
tiful battery of guns, tw2nty-two in all ; 
eighteen of which are thirty-twos and 
four sixty-eight pounders. On our 
passage we beat to General Quarters, 
and had a grand “Feu de Joie;” fir- 
ing about three rounds of shells. The 
divisions worked admirably well, and 
the sight was beautiful of the shells, 
exploding in the air, presenting a small 
cloud of smoke. I was highly com- 
plimented for the mannerin which my 
Division carried itself. It is the most 
important one, and has all the Heavy 
Guns, the sixty-eight pounders—shell. 

Upon leaving Boston I had laid in 
a large supply of Bibles and other good 
religious books. And upon serving 
them out, to my utter surprise, they 
were most eagerly sought for by the 
officers of the ship, as well as the sea- 
men. To the Captain, Thomas L. 
Dornen, I presented a large Quarto 
Bible, for his cabin, for which he 
thanked me kindly. Upon “New 
Year’s day”, distributed about one 
hundred and fifty little tracts, entitled 
“One Honest Effort,” sent on board 
by a lady of Boston, with the request 
that they should be given out at that 
time. A Temperance Society has 
been formed, which numbered about 
forty. I have, by the permission of 
the Captain, formed a Bible class from 
among the crew, which I teach upon 
the Sabbath, 

On my arrival, met with several 
American families from the United 
States residing here, some of whom I 
had the pleasure of knowing before. 
Governor Kent, from the State of 
Maine, is here as our Consul. 

We are now about to leave for Val- 
paraiso, and will start to-morrow morn- 
ing at early daylight in tow of a steam- 
er. As [ am a pretty good Spanish 
and French scholar, I am called on,: 
on most all occasions, to board foreign 
ships of war, and to act as interpreter. 

We have just returned from pay-- 
ing a visit to our frigate, the Saint 
Lawrence, with the captain and some 
of the officers who went to take leave, 


Userun Maxim. 
Never regret what is irretrievably 
lost. 
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The wreck of the Bark Sunbean. 


Extract of the Nineteenth Annual Report of 
the Female Seamen’s Friend Society of Phila- 
delphia, April 29th, 1852, 

The following narrative was papt of 
the last monthly report of [the Rev. 
Mr. Rockwell,| the Agent of the 
Female Seamen’s Friend Society, for 
dispensing their charities, and preacher 
at the Mariner’s church. It is here 
inserted, at the request of the Board 
of Managers, with a view to aid in 
more deeply enlisting the sympathies 
of the publicin behalf of destitute sea- 
men and their bereavod and suffering 
families. 

The vessel named above, under 
command of Capt. Lincoln, of Maine, 
bound from Cuba to Philadelphia, and 
having on board the wife and daughter 
of the captain, a child of nine years of 
age, and a ship’s company of ten men, 
was wrecked near the Southern line 
of Maryland, in the fearful tempest of 
March 17th, 1852. The facts which 
follow were obtained by the writer 
from four seamen from the wreck, 
who, having lost their all, came to the 
Sailor’s Home in this city, and were 
there provided for; one of them, a 
youth of nineteen, having been con- 
fined for six weeks, having severely 
suffered from the frost and storm 
while on the wreck. 

The vessel struck at some distance 
from the shore, ahout three o’clock in 
the morning, when the men proposed 
to got out the boats and try to reach 
the land; to which the captain object- 
ed; on the ground that the vessel was 
strong, and would, he was confident, 
ontride the storm. About 8 o’clock 
A. M., the captain, with his wife and 
child, was driven on deck by the rush 
of water into the cabin, the wind blow- 


ing fearfully, and the cold ‘icy rain 
) descended in torrents. They were 
lightly clad, the mother and daughter 
having nothing on their heads, until 
the mate tied his handkerchief around 
the head of the child. On deck, the 
captain held his daughter in his arms 
for about an hour, while one of the 
men held his wife, that they might not 
be swep: overboard by the waves 
which were breaking over them. 
The vessel then sunk; when the men 
climbed up to the foretop, and the 
captain, with his child in his arms, 
and his wife following him, went up 
the rigging of the mizen mast, on the 
lee side; the main mast having been 
cut away. But as the mast leaned on 
that side so as to make it difficult for 
them to hold on to the rigging, the 
captain, after about two hours, in com- 
ing down from the cross-trees, with a 
view to get on the weather side, slip- 
ped down two or three ratlins, and in 
striving to save himself from falling; 
lost his hold on his daughter, and she 
fell into the water, where, after being 
‘ washed about the decks by two or 
three waves, she was swept away, and 
was only seen afterwards in the surf, 
where she could not se reached from 
the shoro. 

The captain then took his wife by 
the hand, and tried to get her up toa 
safer place, but she being apparently 
stupefied with horror, at the fate of 
her child, and chilled by the icy rain 
and drenching waves, did not heed 
him; and about two hours afterwards 
she fell, her neck being broken by her 
falling on the railing of the vessel, as’ 
the young man told me who after- 
wards found her body on the beach, 
and took a gold ring from her finger, 
and sent it to her friends. 
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About four hours afterwards, the 
captain, chilled and benumbed with 
cold, was seen reeling backwards in 
his seat on the cross-trees, vainly striv- 
ing to regain his hold on the rigging 
when, as the old sailor who, told ine 
this, said,—I couldn’t look at him 
any longer, and turned my head away ;” 
and he covered his eyes with his hand 
as he said so, to hide the tears which 
were rising there, and was silent, for 
his heart was too full for him to speak. 


When he looked again, the captain 
was gone. Thus, in circumstances 
the most fearful and terrific, a whole 
family sank togother in a watery 
grave. The bodies of the parents were 
found on the beach, and removed to 
the place from whence they came, 
but their child is not with them— 
They were both pious, and are, we 
trust, now safely moored in the haven 
of eternal rest. 

The men on the foretop were shel- 
tered in part by a sail; but as night 
came on, each successive wave, lashed 
to fury by the howling bot gah well 
nigh threw them from their place of 
refuge, and they had no hope that the 
mast on which they were, would keep 
them from a watery grave until morn- 
ing. Then the old sailor spoken of 
above, a quiet, correct, and reserved 
man, kneeled down and prayed with, 
and for those with him for half an 
hour; after which they all prayed 
aloud together for some time longer, 
and then were quiet and calm. Alas! 
what a meeting for prayer was that ? 
At length, afier thirty-six hours of ¢ 
fearful exposure and suffering, without 
food or water, they were taken off by 
a boat from the shore, with nothing 
left to them, and wholly dependent on 
the chaxity of others. 


The fact that so many seamen, each 
passing year, thus loose their little all, 
while the wives and children of so 
many others who are dependent on 
them for daily bread, become widows 
and orphans by visitations of Provi- 
dence, the most sudden, fearful and 
dverwhelming, and that so many fe- 
males of the families of seamen, sol- 
diers, emigrants, merchants and travel- 
lers, are constantly exposed upon the 
sea, many of whom find a burning or 
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a watery grave; these facts strongly 
appeal to the ever prompt and ready 
sympathy of woman’s heart, kindly | 
and generously to aid, and fervently to 
pray for those thus exposed to danger, 
or thus fearfully bereaved. 


Later from the Sandwich Island. 


By an arrival at this port on Sun- 
day, we have received several days’ 
later news from the Sandwich Islands. 

It appears there was a great excite- 
ment in Honolulu caused by report 
that the part of the garrison of the 
Chilian Colony in the Straits of Magel- 
lan which murdered their officers, were 
cruising in the Pacific as pirates in 
the American vessels which they had 
seized and plundered. The following 
letter was accordingly addressed to 
Capt. Gardner, of the Vandalia : 


Department of Foreign Relations 


Honovvuty, 27th March, 1852. 


Str.—Under a sense of duty to the 
safety of American and other property 
now afloat in the harbor, I respectfully 
request your attention to an extra of 
the Polynesian, which will be out this 
morning, showing that part of the gar- 
rison of the Chilian Colony in the 
Straits of Magellan, after murdering 
their officers, and a clergyman, are 
now cruising as pirates in the Pacific . 
on board of two American vessels 
which they had scized and plundered. 

After considering the warning kind- 
ly given by the Government of Chili, 
it will be for you to decide whether or 
not you will leave this harbor before 
the arrival of the U. S. ship St. 
Mary’s. 

With the highest respect and con- 
sideration, I have the honor to be, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant. 

(Signed) R. C. Wyte. 


To Capt. W. H. Garpyer, 

U.S. ship Vandalia, in the port of 
Honolulu. 

Captain Gardner replied 'j,that he 
would remain until the St. Mary’s ar- 
rived, and in the meantime Lieutenant 
Reed of the Vandalia, drilled the troops 
of the garrison. In return, the Goy- 
ernment remitted all port dues of every 
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kind, thanked Captain Gardner by re- 
solution, and presented him with $200, 
to be distributed among the crew. ‘The 
money was respectfuliy declined, be- 
cause it could not legally be accepted, 
and the Governnient gave it to the 
Americau Seamen’s Friend Society. 
The correspondence is very interest- 
ing, and were it not so lengthy we 
would publish it. 


Gethsemane. 


Lizvt. Lyncn, of the U. S. Ex- 
ploring Expedition to the river Jordan 
and the Red Sea, in 1848, visited the 
garden of Gethsemane, about the mid- 
dle of May. He says: 

“ The,clover upon the ground was 
in bloom, and altogether the garden, in 
its aspects and associations, was better 
calculated than any place I know, to 
soothe a troubled spirit. Eight vener- 
able trees, isolated from the smaller 
and less imposing ones which skirt the 
pass of the Mount of Olives, form a 
consecrated grove. High above, on 
either hand, towers a very lofty moun- 

tain, with the deep, yawning chasm 
of Jehosaphat between them. Crown- 
ing one of them is Jerusalem, a living 
city, on the slope of the other is the 
great Jewish cemetery, a city of the 
dead. 

“ Hach tree in this grove, cankered 

- and gnarled, and furrowed by age, yet 
beauttful and impressive in its decay, 
is a living monument of the affecting 
scenes that have taken place beneath 
and around it. The olive perpetuates 
itself, and from the root of the dying 
parent stem, the young tree springs 
into existence. ‘These are accounted 
one thousand years old. Under those 
of the preceding growth, therefore, the 
Saviour was wont to rest; and one of 
the present may mark the very spot 
where he knelt and prayed and wept. 
No cavilling doubt can find entrance 
here. The geographical boundaries 
are too distinct and clear for an in- 
stant’s hesitation. Here, the Christian, 
forgetful of the present, and absorbed 
in the past, can resign himself to sad, 
yet soothing meditation. The few 
purple and crimson flowers, growing 
about the roots of the trees, will give 
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ample food for contemplation—for they 
tell of the suffering and the ensanguin- 
ed death of the Redeemer.” 


Liquor Law in Havana. 

We are informed by a Captain re- 
cently from H., that the American 
Captains at Havana have been much 
troubled on account of drunkenness 
among their crews. The liquor is 
furnished by dealers, who come on 
board in bomb-boats, under the pre- 
tence of selling fruit. 

A petition was lately started to have 
the nuisance abated. It was signed by 
forty-five Captains, then in port, receiv- 
ed the endorsement of the American 
Consul, and was presented to the Cap- 
tain of the Port. After considering 
the matter, he issued his manifesto 
forbidding the sale, and affixed the fol- 
lowing penalties: First offence, the 
destruction of the liquor—second of- 
fence, the confiscation of the boat and 
destruction of the liquor—third offence, 
the former penalties, with the addition 
of two months imprisonment, and then 
ee of years on board a man-of-war. 

he first conviction took place the day 
after the law was published. A chap 
came off in his boat with liquor, and 
was passing it up to the sailors, when 
the Captain suspecting something 
wrong, went along and the sailors 
vamoosed. The boatman not noticing 
this, passed the jug up into the Cap- 
tain’s hands. He was taken ashore, 
and the Captain of the Port, after hear- 
ing the complaint, and smelling of the 
Ilquor, ordered all the liquor he had in 
his boat, (about $60 worth,) taken off 
the Moro, and emptied into the sea— 
Argus. 


+9 


Disasters. a 


The Belgian barque Louis, Capt. 
Rauenict, that sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on the 6th of last September, 
was lost on the 14th of October. 


Schr. Clarendon, of Belfast, Me., 
hence Feb. 8th, for San Juan de Ni- 
caragua, ran ashore on Rincador Reef, 
27th Feb. Vessel and cargo a total 
loss. 

February 17th, 1851. 

The wreck of schooner Juliet, sup- 
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posed to be about thirty miles south 
of Columbus River. 


This vessel was wrecked on the 
beach on the morning of the 28th 
January—all hands being saved. 


Ship George Thacher, of Boston, 
from San Francisco, for Calcutta, got 
upon a reef Jan. 31st, at Kalehaki, 
Sandwich Islands, where she laid high 
and dry at last accounts. Advices 
from Honolulu to Feb. 21st, state that 
she is a total wreck. 


Schr. Star ef Hope, of New-Lon- 
don, in ballast, abandoned, sails furled, 
was driven ashore on the N. E. bar 
of Sable Island, Dec. 4th. She was 
dismasted by the establishment there, 
and subsequently went to pieces. 


Ship W. Paul, of and from Salem, 
for Manila, went ashore on the Island 
of Masbate, 9th Jan., and was aban- 
doned. 

The ship reported as being ashore 
at Abaco has been heard from, and 
proves to be the ship Charlotte, of 
New-Brunswick, for Apalachicola for 
Liverpool. She got ashore near Green 
Turtle Cay, Abaco, night 30th March, 
in a heavy gale, and soon went to 
pieces. 

The Snow Storm of Tuesday.— 
As might have been expected from 
the suddenness with which the late 
storm commenced; the accounts from 
the sea coast bring distressing news. 
The brig Ariel, Staples, of Belfast, 
from St. Marys, Geo. for Boston, 
struck on Cohasset Rocks, and went 
to pieces. All hands were lost. 


Schr. Jas. McKnight, of and from 
Franklin, Attackapas, for Galveston, 
has been ascertained to have foun- 
dered in a gale about 18th March, and 
all on board perished. 

The Br. war steamer Birkenhead, 
was lost near St. Simon’s Bay, 29th 
February last; four hundred and forty- 
six persons were missing, all supposed 
to be lost. 

Ship Fanny, Bennett. of and for 
Baltimore, from Liverpool, sprung 4 
leak Ist March, and was abandoned 
11th. The crew were taken off by 
Oldenburgh barque Republic, from 
Charleston for Antwerp, at Falmouth, 
Eng. 


Schr. Boundary, at Newport, 7th 
inst., reports schr. Fellowship, ashore 
on Beaver Tail Beach, near Mackerel 
Cove, bound to Virginia, When 
passed at 12 m., the crew were strip- 
ping her, nothing remaining but her 
foremast, foretopmast, and mainmast. 
She was fast going to pieces. 

The wreck of the schr. Nassau, 
hence for Porto Rico, was fallen in 
with March 24, by the barque Helen 
and Frances, at Matanzas from Provi- 
dence. The barque took off one man, 
who stated that-the schooner had been 
run into six days before, and that the 
master, mate, and three men were lost 
at the time. 

Cadiz, March 13. 

The Vanilla, Christie, of and from 
St. Stephen, N. B., was -abandoned 

» Feb. 16th, lat. 34. N., long. 54 W., 
having been dismasted three days pre- 
vious; crew taken off by the Riero, 
for Antwerp. 

Sehr. Two Marys, from Savannah, 
to Alligator River, N. C., wént ashore 
at Whalcbone Inlet, N. C., 24th March, 
‘in a strony gale of wind. ‘The vessel 
is a total loss. 

Baltimore, March 20. 

Ship Brandon, of Liverpool, \ from 
Honduras to London, water-logged 
and abandoned, was passed 15th by 
ship Great Britain, at Mobile: ° 

Cape Island, N. J., April 3. 

The report I sent relative to the 
supposed loss of -schr. Rainbow, 
proves to be correct. She hailed from 
this place, and was commanded by 
Capt. Williams, and was bound from 
Philadelphia for New York. Crew all — 
lost. 

Barque Theodore Lincoln, from 
New York for Dublin, with loss of 
rudder, main and mizen masts, decks 
bursted up, cabin full of water, and 
vessel in a sinking condition, was fal- 
len in with 10th April, by ship J. G. 
Coster, which took from her Captain 
Higgins, his wife, the mate, two sea- 
men and a boy. The second mate 
and six seamen went on board of a 
British brig belonging to St. John, 
which was then in company. 


Scilly, (St. Mary’s), April 2. 
Put in, American bark Hero, 
Drinkwater, from Charleston, for Ant- 
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werp, out 55 days; on the 17th Feb., 
took off, with great difficulty and risk, 
the crew and passengers (50 in num- 
ber) of the ship Venilla, Christie, of 
St. Andrews, N. B., from St. Stephens, 
N. B., for California. 


Schr. J. B. Perry, from Philadel- 
phia for Falmouth, E., sailed from the 
Capes of Delaware 7th April. 12th, 
was struck by a heavy squall, which 
knocked her down the sea, making a 
clean breach over her; cut away the 
main rigging and masts; 18th, fell in 
with brig Detroit of St. George’s, 
bound to New York, and were taken 
on board and landed at New York. 


Ship Deucalion, from London, 
March 23d, of and for Boston, in a 
sinking condition, was fallen in with 
15th April, and the crew taken off by 
Bremen sehr. Nanny and Emma, at 
this port. 

Schr. Sea Guill, Bulloch, from Car- 
denas for Savannah, was abandoned 
at sea 20th April. The captain and 
crew were taken from the wreck by 
the British barque Peruvian, from 
Glasgow. 


The Gale at the Eastward.—On 
Tuesday night was very severe from 
E. N. E., and caused much damage. 
Br. barque Josepha, Cawsey, of 
Gloucester, Eng., from Bristol, Eng., 
for Boston, struck on Truro Beach, 
night 20th April, in the gale, and went 
to pieces. Two of her crew drifted 
ashore on pieces of the wreck, but all 
the rest are believed to have perished. 
Two men from Truro were lost in 
attempting to reach the ‘wreck in ‘a 
boat, after they had got within speak- 
ing distance of the vessel, upon a part 
of which some thirteen persons were 
seen. 

Br. brig Foam, from Cardiff for 
Wilmington, N. C., was abandoned 
at sea April 16. The crew had been 
72 hours at the pumps, and were much 
exhausted when taken off. 

Brig Logan, of Searsport, is ashore 
on the Salt Key Bank, abandoned, and 
full of water. 

Provincetown, April 16. 

Br. schr. Boundary, Masters, of 
and from Windsor, N. 8., for Boston, 
came ashore this morning near the 
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wreck of barque Queen, and went to 
pieces immediately. 

Br. barque Eulergill, Jordan, at 
this port from Shields, via Halifax. 
April 15th, fell in with Br. barque 
Onyx, of and from Grangemouth, 
(Scotland,) for Boston, who, in a gale 
on the 9th April, sprung a leak, 
which continuing to gain upon them, 
and the deck having raised, and the” 
butts end started, the captain con- 
cluded to abandon her, and were taken 
off by Capt. Jordan, and landed at 
Halifax, N. S. 

Br. schr. Mary Ann, from Argyle, 
N. S., for Boston, went ashore on 
Point Alderton, morning 20th, and be- 
came a total loss. 

The new barque Gay Head, 393 
tons burthen, of and from Robinston, 
Me., for Boston, went ashore morning 
13th April, on Duxbury Beach, one 
mile from High Pine Ledges. 

Br. schr. Colchester, before re- 
ported ashore on Deer Island, went to 


pieces 20th April. 


A letter from Cape Neddick states 
that sehr. Georgiana, of Phipsburg, 
Me., bound to Boston, went ashore in 
the storm of the 6th, near that place, 
and the crew were supposed to be 
lost. The writer adds: “Had there 
been a light on the Nubble, the vessel 
would in all probability have made a 
harbor.” 

The sehr. Fellowship, of Bristol, 
Me. reported ashore on. Beaver Tail 
Beach, has broken up, and will be a 
total loss. 

Schr. Franklin, of Rockland, re- 
ported ashore at Hampton Beach, was 
from New York for Augusta ; vessel 
expected to go to pieces. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Halifax 
of April 29th, states that Br. barque 
Onyx, Hogg, from Grangemouth for 
Boston, was abandoned at sea April 
14; crew saved and taken to Halifax. 

Capt. Morrell, of the steam tug Her- 
cules, reports having seen a fore-and- 
aft schooner of about forty tons bur- 
then sink in the Lower Bay at 3 P. mM. 
21st inst. Went to her, but was too 
late to render any assistance. 

Bark Elliot, of Warren, from Nue- 
vitas for New York, was ashore at 
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Mocus Keys, near Nuevitas, no date 
given, and it was feared the vessel 
with the cargo would be lost. 


Barque Lucinda Maria, of and 
from Boston for Sagua, ran ashore 
eight miles E. of Sagu1, night of April 
21, and was expected to be a total 
loss. 

Br. barque Queen, Hossack, from 
Havana about 2nd inst. for Boston, 
went ashore on Cape Cod, near Race 
Point, in the storm 13th inst., and 
bilged. 

Cape Island, N. J. April 23. 

During Tuesday’s gale, the schr. 
Samuel Henry, drove ashore about 
two miles above the lighthouse, and 
soon after sinking, bilged. 

Schr. Francis A. Parker, Rough- 
ton, from Winton, N. C., for Norfolk, 
sunk in the Choan River. 


A dispatch received from Apala- 
chiola, states that the ship Elizabeth, 
Carr, of Warren, bound to Provi- 
dence, was lost, supposed near the 
bar, no date given, 


The steamship Meteor, from New 
Orleans, was totally wrecked 25th Apr. 
Matagorda Bay. She struck on Ca- 
valla Bar, breaking her steampipe, and 
the wind being strong at the time, she 
became unmanagable. 

A large vessel. struck on Peaked 
Hill Bars, about two miles from Race 
Point Light, during the late gale, and 
went to pieces; all hands were lost. 
When first seen, her spars and rig- 
ging were alongside, as if just cut 

. away ; the sea was so heavy she could 
not be boarded, and shortly after she 
went to pieces. She is supposed to 
have been a foreign vessel, from the 
‘fragments washed ashore, and was 
sheathed with yellow metal and 
copper. 

Schr. Sterling, of Bangor, from 
Rondout, for Portland, was wrecked 
ona ledge of rocks, at Muskeget, 3 
P.M., 22d April. 

Br. schr. T. Tremilett, from a port 
in Nova Scotia for New York, went 
ashore at Squam Beach, about 11 miles 
from Squam Village. Capt. Bosajour, 
two passengers, and two seamen were 
drowned. ‘The vessel went to pieces. 


The crew of Br. schr. Quebec 


Trader, from Demerara for Halifax 
dismasted, stern and stern-post start- 
ed, was fallen in with 22d April, and 
the crew taken off by ship Berlin, at 
Boston. 

Br. brig Margaret, from Sunder- 
land, for Boston, went ashore on Nau- 
set Beach, about a mile N. of Nauset 
harbor, at half-past 2.4. M., 18th April.” 
The officers and crew all landed at 
low water. She hd nine feet water 
in the hold, and will be a total loss. 

The brig reported ashore at Plum 
Island, proves to be the Spartan, 
from Nickerie, March 9th, of and for 
Boston, got ashore at midnight, and 
went to pieces 20th. 


The Christiann Murray, Russell, 
from Baltimore for Liverpool, was 
abandoned in a sinking state 11th 
April, about two hundred miles E. of 
Bermuda; crew taken off by the 
Glencairn. 

Schr. Maria, Kiege hence for Navy 
Bay, April 23d, sprung aleak 13th May, 
760 miles from her port of destination. 
Put back for the nearest land, and on 
the 15th made Morant Keys, Jamaica, 
and the same day was run on the 
beach on the E. end of the Island. 
150 bbls. had been saved and shipped 
to Kington, 24th ult. Several articles 
saved had been sold at auction. 

The Hamburg brig Aurora, during 
the blow of Monday, dragged her 
anchors and went for the rocks at 
Rincon Point, where she lies, with six 
feet water in her hold, having bilged. 
It is thought she will become a total 
loss.— San Francisco paper. 


Ship Sarah Boyd, (of Bath,) Whit- 
more, from Sagua-la-Grande, reports : 
April 28, spoke whaling barque Staf- 
ford, of and from New Bedford; took 
from her Capt. Moore, officers and 
crew of the light ship Florida, from 
Key West, for Newport, R. I. on ve : 
25th, while in a sinking condition, an 
afterwards went down while in sight 
of the bars. 

Sloop J. Smith, arrived at Delaware 
Breakwater, reports having boarded, 
20th April, off Great Swamp, schr. 
T. B. Holmes, of Nyack, capsized ; 
her boat was fast at the stern, and it 
is supposed all hands perished when 
she capsized. 
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Bark Harbinger arrived at Quebec 
7th inst., with the captain and crew of 
Br. brig, Carnation, bound to Que- 
bee from Shields, wrecked on the 
Banks of Newfoundland 26th April. 


The barque Vrow Gelie, of Em- 
den, Mennen, master, from Amster- 
dam for Darien, Geo., was totally lost 
on Abaco, 15th April. 


Bark Jane.—Our Halifax Tele- 
graphic report contains the following: 
—* The Jane, of London, from 
for Boston, was run into and sunk at 
sea, April 25, no latitude, &c., when 
seven of her crew were lost. 


Barque David Luckie, from Deme- 
rara, burnt at-sea 29th February, by 
spontaneous combustion, was a British 
vessel bound to London. She was 
abandoned when about 90 miles from 
the mouth of the Orinoco, when the 
decks shortly afterwards blew up, and 
she sank. 


Snow Hill, Md., May 12. 
Schr. Mary and Sasan, of Ply- 
mouth, N. C., Halsey, master, bound 
from Barbadoes, via St. Croix to New 
York, was stranded on Sinepuxent 
beach opposite Fassett’s Ocean House, 
8th inst., in a thick fog. 


Brig Harraseeket, from Havana, 
of and for Portland, sprung a leak 
13th May, and immediately filled — 
The crew was taken off by brig Telos, 
at Portland, from Cordenas. 


Schr. Maria M'‘Keige, from New 
York for Navy Bay, . was totally 
wrecked on a beach on the E. end of 
the island of Jamaica about 15th May. 

Schr. Mary Chilton, from Balti- 
more for Kast Cambridge, went ashore 
at Cuttyhunk 25th May, and at last 
accounts was breaking up. 


Schr. 8. C. Nelson, before report- 
ed ashore at St. Michaels, became a 
total loss. 


Ship Tennessee, at New Orleans, 
reports: 2ist May, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, came in collision with bark 
Fairmount, from Cienfuegos for Phi- 
ladelphia, and sank her in a few mo- 
ments. The first mate and one sea- 
man of the Fairmount, were saved, 
but the captain, a lady passenger, 
and eight of the erew, were lost. The 
wind was blowing hard, and the night 
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was dark, so that no assistance could 
be rendered. The Tennessee was 
considerably injured, and leaked badly. 
She was bound to Havre. 


A schr. Capt. Barbese, from Balti- 
more for Charleston, sprung a leak 
while on her passage, and foundered 
morning 1st June, about a mile and a 
half outside Main Bar. 

Nassau, N. P., April 24. 

The British ship Duke, Welsh, 
from Mobile for Liverpool, was lost 
on the 14th, on the West end of 
Grand Bahamas. 


The brig North America (of Ma- 
chias), Foster, from Havana to Char- 
leston, with a cargo of molasses, 
struck on a reef near the Riding 
Rocks, on the 11th. She was gotten 
off, and brought in to undergo repairs. 

The ship George Turner, of Port- 
land, McLellan, from Boston for Ha- 
vana, with ice and empty casks, got 
ashore on the Gingerbread Ground, 
near the Little Isaacs, on the morning 
of the 22d, and was soon after got off, 
and arrived at this port on the 23d. 
The vessel leaks considerably, but the 
captain hopes to get her to Havana. 
The ice is being thrown overboard. 

The sugar, &c., of the brig W. T. 
Richardson, (before reported put in 
after being ashore, from St. Jago, 
bound to New York, has been sold. 
Net proceeds about $5000. 

Quebec, May 6. 

The bark Olive Branch, Jefferson, 
of and from Stockton, with goods and 
passengers, for Quebec, proceeding 
up the Gulf, blowing fresh at S. E., 
fell in with great quantities of field 
ice; the ship struck against it with a 
shock, which stove in her bows, and 
she sank in about 15 minutes. 


Missing Vessels. 


The schrs. Golden Fleece and C. 
A. Parkhurst, sailed from Glouces- 
ter 23d February, on a fishing cruise, 
and were seen at anchor -near each 
other on George’s Bank, afternoon 
29th, The next morning a severe 
gale from North West sprung up, 
since which nothing has been heard 
of them. ; 


The schr. Herowe, of New-Or- 
leans, Hussey, of this town (says the 
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Nantucket Inquirer,) sailed from 
Matagorda Bay for New-Orleans, Jan. 
10th. 


Schr. Sarah Brooks, of Scituate, 
left that port March 3d, for Freder- 
icksburg, and has not been heard 
from since. 

Some time in August last, the schr. 
Exact left this port for the North 
West Coast, since which, nothing has 
been heard of her. 


——_——_+ 9 ———___ 


Notice to Mariners. 


New Istanp.—Capt. Henry, of 
ship Mary, at New Bedford, says that 
on his passage to the Japan Sea, in 
lat. 24. N. lon. 131. 19. E., he passed 
near a small island, Jow, and appa- 
rently covered with trees of small 
erowtb. Capt. H. says he knows of 
no chart or book in which reference 
is made to any land in that vicinity. 


Consulate of the United States, 
Para, March Ist, 1852. 

The following has been published 
by order of the President of this De- 
partment. _ 

Light-house on Atalaia point Sa- 
linas, latitude South 0. 34. longitude 
East of the Island of Ferro 3. 30. 32, 
Light visible 17 miles distance, exhi- 
biting the following changes: . 

A steady light during 70 seconds. 
An eclipse during 22 i" 
A bright and short light 


during Dew cg 
An eclipse during LG et 2? 
120 


These changes occur every two 
minutes. 

The Light-house will be in opera- 
tion on and ‘after the 8th of March, 
1852. 

Revolving Light on the South 
Point of Barbadoes. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, 

March 24, 1852. 

Notice is hereby given that Her 
Majesty’s Government has established 
a Revolving Light on the South Point 
of the Island of Barbadoes, and that 
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it was to be displayed on the first of 
this month. , 

The base of the tower is 55 feet 
above the sea, from which it is 200 
yards distant, and stands in lat. 13e 
2? 45” N.. and long. 599 33’ 30” W. 
of Greenwich. The tower is 90 feet 
high, and is painted in alternate red 
and white bands, each being 7 1-2 
feet in depth. 

The Light is thus 145 feet above 
the level of the sea, and revolves once 
in every minute; after an eclipse of 
14 seconds it again appears, gradually 
increases for 24 seconds to its great- 
est brilliancy, and then in 24 seconds 
more is eclipsed. 

From the Light, Seawell Point 
bears about N. E. by E. 1-2 E.; and 
Needham Point, W. N. W. 1-4 W.; 
and except from between the opposite 
bearings the Light is visible in all 
directions from the deck’of a vesscl 
within the distance of 18 miles. 


OFFICIAL. 


Light-house of Rio Grande, Pro- 
vince of St. Peter, Brazil.—An iron 
light-house has been erected in the 
above port, of a pyramidal form, 110 
feet above the ground, or 104 feet 
above the level of the sea: has a di- 
ameter of 15 feet on the base and 7 
feet 9 inches at the top: it is 44 feet 
aboye the old one, and 277 towards 
the N. E.; with clear weather will be 
seen from 25 to 30 miles; makes its 
rotation in 3 minutes; presenting 3 
views of bright light, 3 darker and 3 
eclipses. Signals will be continued 
on the old watch tower to call vessels 
into port. The above notice is pub- 
lished by order of the Brazilian Govy- 
ernment, for the benefit of navigation, 

Consulate General of Brazil. 

New York, 14th May, 1852. 
Luiz H. F. p’Acurar, 
Censul-General. 


pe 
Cost of a Ship of War. 


The yearly cost of a large ship of 
the line is about $341,000; of the 
Ohio (64), 266,000; of a razee, 
200,000; of large frigates, 150,000; 
2d class do., 121,000; sloop of war, 
55,000 to 62,000; brig of war, 25,000. 


POETRY. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
By the Sailor’s Widowed 
Mother. 


Speed thee, speed the gallant ship, 
Swiftly speed thee o’er the deep ; 

For thy safe and soon returning, 
Nightly will we vigils keep. 


Guide them, oh, thou all wise giver, 
Guide them o’er the waters dark ; 
While our prayers with tears we offer, 

Safely guide the sailor’s bark. 


Pray we hourly for thy safety, 
Gallant ship, and souls within; 

May the Lord in mercy keep thee, 
Free from dangers and from sin, 


Many, many now are wafting, 
Prayers for those upon the deep; 

Is there any one heart broken, 
Lonely, like mo, left to weep 


Oh! to them, Lord, now in mercy, 
Send thy spirit’s soothIng power; 
Strength and comfort to support them, 

In their sad and lonely hour. 


Pray ! tis all we can do for thom, 
Wanderers now from us away ; 
Suilors join with us in spirit, 
Kneel and join with us and pray. 


To my Son, 


O, remember how I loved thee! 
How [ taught thy infant mind, 
That all earthly joy and plensure, 
Springs from actions good and kind. 


Love the Lord, and Christ your Saviour, 
Learn his merey’s ways to scan, 

Live in love and peace forever, 
With thy brother fellow man, 


Farewell son, my life is waning, 
This may be my last advice ; 

Tears in torrents fast are streaming, 
With my humble prayer for you. 


—— — ESO 


May I be a guardian spirit, 
Ever watching by thy side, 
Keep thee in the path of safety, 
That no evil may betide. 
‘¢A Winowrep MoTHER.” 


e 


I Love the Sea 


Ilove thesea, for its ceaseless roll 
Of its hoarse voiced waves, as they spurB 
control, 
Have a charming sound, 
And at every bound 


They pour in a musical flood on my soul. 


When a boy, I was tossed on her foaming crest, 
I’ve been lull’d tosleep on her heaving breast, 
‘“* A mother to me 
Was the boundless sea,”’ 


And I ever shall sigh for her restless rest. 
Oh, tell me not, there the changeless shore 
Has treasures of comfort and joy in store, 


Or that place is found 
On the solid ground, 


For I long for the oceans’ deaf’ning roar. 
O give me my craft, that once more I may roam 
"Mid its sparkling spray, and its dashing foam 
For my heart beats free 
On the chainless sea, 


And, OI pine for my boyhood’s home. 
Gy Fad. 


——+ <_< 


Man: 


See how beneath yon moon-beam’s smile, 
That little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And murmuring then subsides to rest, 


Thus man—the sport of life and care, 
Rises on time’s eventfui sea ; 

And having swell’d a moment there, 
He sinks into eternity. 


Prem York, Suly, 1852. 


The Chaplaincy at Panama. 


I suppose the Society are by this 
time expecting the first report from 
their Chaplain at Panama, and though 
I would rather wait till some things 
connected with my field are better 
settled, I suppose I ought not to 
delay. 

There are some things in the posi- 
tion of seamen here, that makes access 
to them, in numbers, very difficult. 

First, about one half the vessels at 
any time here, lie at the Island Taboga, 
the port of Panama, and ten miles dis- 
tant; where vessels obtain water and 
supplies, and the other half, here in the 
harbor of Panama, discharging and re- 
ceiving freight, &c., so that at best, 
the field of labor is divided into two. 
Again, if I go to preach at Taboga, 
the fare is two dollars each way, and 
for every ship I visit I must pay the 
boatmen four dimes, and this, together 
with board while there, will make the 
cost of each Sabbath’s visit not less 


than twelve dollars, rather a large sum, 


for a poor missionary to pay for the 
privilege of preaching gratuitously. 
I ought to say that my first trip to Ta- 
boga, cost me very little, as Captain 
Forbes, Superintendant of the P. M. 
S. Co’s works there, kindly remitted 
my fare and entertained me at his 
house while there. 

The vessels here lie at anchor about 
two miles from the city, so that the 
same difficulty exists here only in a 
less degree: a sabbath’s labor here 
would cost about six dollars. This 
difficulty will hardly exist when the P. 
R. R. Co. have finished their road and 
~ built a dock here; and when the com- 
pletion of the P. water works, removes 
‘the necessity for vessels going to 'Ta- 
boga to water. 


There are now in this port about 
sixty vessels, of all kinds, some of 
them fine clipper ships of the largest 
size, perhaps one half of them manned 
by sailors who speak the English lan- 
guage. But when the rail road is 
completed, and trade has had time to 
center here, I see not how Panama 
can fail to be a city thronged with 
sailors, 

Another difficulty exists here in the 
way of preaching to sailors. The 
place has so long been without chris- 
tian influence, that the privilege claim- 
ed by sailors almost everywhere,—that 
of spending the Sabbath as they like, 
is often denied them here. Especially 
has this heen the case during this rush 
(for 3 months and more,) of passengers 
to California, but I hope this custom 
will gradually change. And even 
now we have a chapel on shore, where 
mariners and men of the land, are 
equally welcome to meet and worship 
God twice each Sabbath, and once 
during the week. : 

There is another field of labor for 
sailors open to me, which I consider of 
no small importance, I mean the several 
Hospitals of the city. There are sai- 
lors among the patients all the while, 


and in no circumstances are they more 


willing to listen to the words of truth 
than when lying here sick, and many 
of them to die. For some of them I 
am permitted to indulge the hope that 
they were healed in soul as well as 
body while in these hospitals. 

In regard to my whole field, and 
especialiy that part of it which belongs 
excluaively to the land, I would say, 
that while I was prepared to find, on 
coming here, a- harder work than 
had ever before fallen to my lot, I was 
by no means prepared for the reality. 
I could never describe all the unplea- 
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sant and wearing difficulties that beset 
me here, were I to attempt it; nor do 
I feel any inclination to disturb by own 
mind by reckoning over the doleful 
catalogue. I much prefer to speak 
of mercies. 

You will rejoice with me when I 
tell you, that at last we have a house 
of worship, which for one year at least, 
we can call our own. We were not 
entirely without religious worship dur- 
ing the long period, before we were 
blessed as we are now, for, to his 


credit be it spokens, L. M. Booth, of 


the Western Hotel, threw open to us 
at much trouble to himself, his large 
dining room, so that once on each 
Sabbath, for all those months, the Gos- 
pel was plainly preached to as motley, 
yet in some. respects as interesting 
congregations as preacher ever ad- 
dressed. There were delicate and 
costly dresses, in close neighborhood 
to beorimmed shirts that had once been 
red, there was a congregation made 
up, chiefly of rough mannered and 
uncombed men; and singing for the 
edification of such an audience, by a 
good choir, composed of some of the 
elite of the city. There were present 
free blacks from the north and from 
Jamaica, and slaves from the south, 
and usually the sallow faces of natives 
wondering in their ignorance of the 
English laneuage, what all this could 
mean. ‘There were also what many 
preachers vainly pray for in christian 
cities, full houses, so full that late 
comers found no place for them; at- 
tentive audiences, too, making not the 
slightest disturbance, though many 
were of just that class who would re- 
quire the police to keep them in order 
at home; and not seldom on these oc- 
casions have I seen tears ploughin 
white furrows down sooty faces. 1 
have good reasons for believing that no 
small good was done by labors there 
and then performed. 

But I must speak of the present. 
For three long months I sought weari- 


ly enough, but in vain, for a place of 


worship. Every street in the city was 
travelled again and again, and every 
house that seemed to offer any hope, 
entered. The only room offered us 
was one in a ruined convent, (now 
owned by a Scotchman,) which was 


offered on condition of putting it in re- 
pair, but this for want of lumber could 
not be-done. 


- But at last a Gentleman about to 


return to the States, wished to give up » 


the lease of an old house in his pos- 
session, and offered me the refusal of 
it for fifty dollars per month, which 
offer I was glad to accept. Next 
came the task of fitting it up for wor- 
ship, a very difficult thing by reason 
of the scarcity of materials, but I ob- 
tained boards for benches, by taking 
down the partition between the largest 
rooms, and several sugar boxes which 
I purchased, furnished us with up- 
tights for the benches, and with nails 
also for fastening them. 


By two days hard labor, with the 
aid of a rusty borrowed saw, and a 
hatchet, I brought with me, Mr. Big- 
ham and myself succeeded in con- 
structing benches enough for eighty 
seats, and these with two dozen chairs 
since added, will accommodate our 
audience for the present, i. e. till an- 
other crowd of strangers pass the Sab- 
bath here, then we shall need a larger 
room than any we can obtain in Pana- 
ma. We covered our benches with 
coarse cloth, to save the labor and cost 
of plaining, and having cleaned the 
room as well as we were able, were 
beginning to feel very @lad, and some- 
what proud of it, humble as were its 
fittings. But a better lot awaited us, 
two “honorable women” (1 wish I 
could say there were “not a few” such 
here,) took a view of the room, and at 
once commenced improvements. The 
gentlemen’s purse strings relaxed at 
their bidding, and with materials so 
obtained, they wrought with their own: 
hands so diligently, that within the 
two days remaining before the Sab- 
bath, the room was transformed into as 
neat a place of worship as heart could 
desire. The fioor was covered with 
neat and durable matting, the large 
window, or rather opening (we have 
no windows here,) behind the preacher, 
was half covered with a pair of fine 
red curtains, and a pulpit provided, a 
real pulpit, not.of marble or iron, of 
even of costly. wood richly stained; 
but a frame, hung with neat furniture 
print, and such as it is, I would not ex- 
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change it for the best marble pulpit in mais tae to know, but this letter is 


New York. , 

Nor in their zeal for God’s house 
did these ladies forget his minister. 
I had been sleeping on the flocr with 
God’s bright stars looking down upon 
me and his mighty surf singing my 
lullaby, and I thought how much bet- 
ter is this than the damp stone floor of 
a starless dungeon. But now I have 
a good cot well supplied with bedding, 
the floor of my bedroom is nicely mat- 
ted, and whereas before, in the great 
scarcity of water, I had brought it 
three fourths of a mile in a two quart 
pitcher, and then performed my tpilet 
as I best could, I have a good wash 
stand and “fixings,” and by its side a 
large native water jar, and besides all 
these, many little comforts which help 
to make life tolerable here, and all 
through the abundant kindness of these 
same friends. God bless them. 

But I must not dwell on personal 
matters. Of one thing you will wish 
to know; whether much opposition is 
felt and shown to Protestant preaching 
&c. Publicly, there is none, unless 
this can be called opposition; that our 
epplication for the city hall as a place 
for Sabbath worship was_ refused. 
Privately, there is none, and I suppose 
closer knowledge will show much. 
The only serious opposition I have yet 
encountered has been at the hands of 
Trish Catholics, who in their pagsage 
through this “ Catholic land,” are quite 
‘angry at finding a “heretic” preaching 
here. I have been several times 
threatened with personal violence by 
them, and on one occasion, when [ had 
entered a room to distribute tracts, one 
fellow tried to drive me from it by 
drawing a pistol upon me, but of 
course, he did not succeed ; indeed the 
“sword of the Spirit” proved a better 
weapon than his “ carnal” one, and he 
retreated from the room himself. 

Some of the most intelligent and in- 
fluential a of the city, are quite 
ready to welcome a preacher of the 
Gospel here; provided he does not at- 
tack their faith, being satisfied that 
such preaching is needed by the peo- 

le. 
: Many things both of good and evil, 
have fallen to my lot in this place, 
some of which, your readers might be 


ready too long, 
Your’ brother in Christ, 
J. Rowett, 
‘Seamen’s Chaplain. 
Panama, May 7th, 1852. 


Ee eg a 
Valparaiso Chaplaincy, 
Vatraraiso, April 29, 1852. 


My Dear Sir: 


I have formerly alluded to the great 
need of a Home for Seamen, to be es- 
tablished here. I am not without hope 
that a Chapel may be erected. A lot 
of ground has been offered me on sale, 
and a loan of a goodly sum without 
interest for purchasing it. If sufficient 
aid may be obtained for the erection of 
a building, I think it will be best to 
proceed at once. 

But cannot some good man of tried 
character be induced to come here and 
open a Sailor’s Home. But little can 
be effected here for the improvement 
of seamen, until some place can be 
pointed out for them where there is 
not at all hours of day and night the 
noise of revelling, and where they are 
not devided if they obstain from drink- 
ing. There are so many of that class 
of men living here as mechanics for 
the time, and others touching in at the 
port, that 1 am persuaded such a place 
would nearly if not quite sustain it- 
self. 

A few days ago I was called at the 
American Hospital to see a young man 
named Kimball, who was very low. 
He had the dysentery with accute and 
painful inflamation. He said he was 
a mate ina whaler; had fallen off the 


‘Cape and lost the use of his limbs. 


Of this he had been cured and was on 
the point of going away, when the 
new form of disease attacked him. 
He said his father was a Baptist min- 
ister, who had once been settled at or 
near Methuen, Mass., and is now re- 
siding at Northfield in Vermont, or 
New Hampshire. He complained that 
his mind wasnot tender. He assented 
to the doctrines of the Gospel, but said 
the difficulty was to bring his heart to 
embrace them. I prayed with him, 
and he seemed to unite with me in the 
petition. He died soon after. The 
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Rey. Mr. Armstrong, the English 
clergyman, called also and saw him 
that day. : ¥ 

This gentleman has just gone away 
to Canada. He told me among his 
last words that some of his most pleas- 
ant recollections of his labors here 
were connected with the Hospital, and 
the seamen he had visited there; who 
gave hope of their repentance and sal- 
vation. The present British Chaplain 
is the Rev. Mr. Hill, whom, however, 
I am not yet much acquainted with. 

A few weeks since I visitsd another 
Hospital and found an old seaman, a 
Dane, who could not speak any Eng- 
lish. When I carried him a Testa- 
ment in his own language and a tract 
or two, his eyes brightened with joy, 
and he said many things which were 
expressive of gratitude, I know from 
looks and gestures, although as to 
sound beyond my comprehension. 

And now farewell for the present. 

Can you do anything about the 
Home? There may be some good 
and suitable man that would come out 
and begin. 

Respectfully, Yours, 
Z D. TrumButra, 
Seamen’s Chaplain. 
e 
For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
The Bell Rock Tower. 

“] like well to see the life-boat, with 
her brave and devoted crew; but with 
far more pleasure, from the window of 
my old country manse, I used to look 
out on the Bell Rock Tower, standing 
erect amid the stormy waters, when in 
the mists of the day the bell was rung, 
and in the darkness of the night the 
light was kindled; and thereby the 
mariners were not saved from the 
wreck, but saved from being wrecked 
at all. 

That is the true philosophy, and 
philanthrophy too, to keep men from 
being wrecked at all. 

At No. 190 Cherry Street, New 
York, is an Institution which answers, 
on the perilous shore to the Bell Rock 
Tower, amid the stormy waters :— 
Tur Sartor’s Home. Three thou- 
sand and twenty-seven sailors have 
had its protection within the last year; 
and thirty-three thousand five hundred 
and twenty-seven in ten years, Many 
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of them now safe, would have been 
wrecked fatally but for this Bell Rock 
Tower. Some by strong drink. This 
has destroyed more than all other 
causes combined; and had it been 
placed before them as formerly, some 
would have drank from habit, some 
from sociality, some from example of 
others, some from persuasion, and the 
ruins would have strewed the shore as 
formerly. Many of the 993 who 
signed the temperance pledge the last 
year, would have continued their down- 
ward course, and the 370 reformed 
would have remained inebriates still. 
Some by prodigality. Most of the 
Eleven Thousand Dollars deposited 
by them in the Saving’s Bank within 
the year, would have been wasted on 
their lusts, or takea from them by 
fraud. And many letters to necessi- 
tous friends, enclosing the welcome 
$10, and $20, and $50, had never 
arrived. 

Some by bad Company. A barrel 
of filthy beer may work itself clear, if 
not pure; but what is there in a bar- 
room ora brothel reformatory? What 
calculated to create self-respect or a 
single virtue that enobles man? In 
such a house as the Home all the in- 
fluences which affect the character 
are elevating. The fact that so much 
money has been saved, that so many 
have become temperate, and 211 within 
the last year officers of ships, needs no 
comment. It shows an ascending 
scale of social and moral improvement. 

And some by their own heedless 
and headlong propensities. The 
disposition which propels the country 
boy from the parental roof, is apt to 
plunge him into vice in the city. No 
where does he need protection so 
much; and no where away from pa- 
rental influence is he better protected 
than at the Sailor’s Home. Whatever 
power there is in good example, and 
good counsel, and divine precept is 
summoned to correct his heedlessness 
and arrest his proclivity to evil. And 
how many have been thus saved! The 
$683 spent within the last year in re- 
lieving 218 shipwrecked and destitute 
men and boys in this House, was a 
most humane charity; and yet but the 
mere shadow of the higher and more 
permanent good bestowed. For mul- 
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titudes have been saved from sufferings 
worse than any experienced in the sea ; 
and froma wreck more fearful than 
ship ever made. 

“But sadder sights the eye can know, 

Than proud bark lost, and seaman’s woe,— 

Or battle fire, or tempest-cloud,— 


Or prey-birds’ shriek, or ocean's shroud, 
The SHIPWRECK OF THE SOUL !” 


Priceless the wisdom, and blessed 


from being wrecked at all. Ages to 
come will the thanksgiving of the 
saved ascend to God for the establish- 
ment of this Bell Rock Tower. 


Arromnt of Moneys. 
From May 15th to June 15th, 1852. 


Directors for Life by the Payment of 
Fifty Dollars. 


Rev. Chas. Beecher by Cong’l 
Soc'y, Newark, N. J., 

GW Cressey, by Cong’l 
Soc’y, Kennebunk, Me., 
(in gp? 31 50 

Rev. 8. H. Keeler, by Cong'l 
Soce’y, Calais, Me., - 

Jas. P. Ludlow, Providence, 
by Mrs. F. R. Arnold and 
daughter. (Amount ack. 
below.) 


Members for Life, by the Payment of 
Twenty Dollars. 


Philo W. Smith, Newark, 
N. J., by S. P. Smith. 
(Amt. ‘ae below.) 

Henry E. Merriam, N. Y., by 
his "flier (Amount ack. 
below.) 

James Phillips Hoyt, Coven- 
try, N. Y., by his mother, 

William Huntington, 3d, by 
Mrs. Mary Huntington, of 
Lebanon, Ct. - 

Miss Catharine A. Gates, of 
Westbrook, by Mrs. pce! 
Lay, - 

Deacon Horace Bushnell, by 
Ladies’ Seam. Fr’d Soc’ ys 
‘Westbrook, Ct. - 

Capt. Elbert Stannard, by a 
do., (in part.) - 

Miss Mary A. Camp, by E. B., 
Day, Catskill, N. Y. (Amt, 
ack. below.) 


- $58 11 


50 00 


20 00 


20 00 


Oliver B. Green, N. Y., by 


friends, - 
Wm. Todd, Esq. by Cong'l 
Soc’y, St. Stephens, N. B.. 
Rev. H. G. Storer, St. Ste- 
phens, N. B., by William 
Todd, Esq., - 

Rev. B. C. Chase, by Cong’l 
Soc’y, Camden, Me, : 


the philanthropy which saves men } = reer banger’ 


fort, Me., by Mrs. J.-A. 
Dyer, of Brewer, Me., _ - 
Mrs. Hannah Cobb, by Cong’l 
Soc’y, Sippican, Ms., (bal.) 
Albert J. Hotchkiss, of Har- 
winton, Ct., by Lucy S. De 
Forest, of Watertown, Ct., 
Mrs. Anna M. Sabin, North 
Hadley, Mass., by Mr. and 
Mrs. "De P: Huntington, “ 
A. C. Barstow, Providence, 
R. I. (Amt. ack. below.) 
Mrs. Lydia C. King, Provi- 
dence, R. I, by her hus- 
band. (Amt. ack. below.) 
William H. Simmons, Provi- 
dence, R. L., by J. B. Ni- 
chols. (Amt. ack. below.) 
Menzey Sweet, Providence, 
R. J. (Amt. ack. below.) 
Mrs. Emeline Mason, (in 
part,) R. 1, by Nathan Ma- 
son, (Amt. ack, below.) 
Stephen Dodge, by Cong’l 
Soc’y, Wenham, Mass.,  - 
Asa Cole, by Cong’l Soc’y, 
W. Medway, Mass., = 
Miss Phebe Newman, by La. 
dies Beth. Soc’y, New tne 
port, Mass., 
Stepher J. Metcalf, by Rey. 
Mr. Sanford’s Cong’n, Med- 
way Village. (Balance.) - 


‘Mrs. Emily B. Dickinson, of 


Gill, Mass., by Young La- 
dies’ 8. F. Society, Hadley, 

Miss Lucy W. West, by do., 
do., Mass., 

ee Mary D. Kellogg, doi; 

, Mass., 

PB T. Moore, Boviston 
Center, by Cong’| ee 
Boylston, Mass. - 

Ralph Perry, by ' ‘ong’! Soc’y, 
Agawam, Mass., (in part,) 

Rev. John Bowers, by Cong’l 
Society, North Wilbraham, 
Mass. (Balance,) = 


25 00 
22 00 


20 00 


24 00 


30 00 


11 42 


20 00 


20 00 


20 00 


22 25 
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Donations. 


From First Pres. Ch., New- 


. Fourteenth  st., 


ark, N, J., 
Third do. do., do., - 
Pres. 
Church, N. Y., 


Pres. Church, Catskill, 


Ny. X35 = - 
Miss C. D. Spalding, 
Elizabethtown, N. J., 
And’w Blake, jr., N.Y., 
A Member of Pres. 
Ch., Southold, L. [., 


G. Ww. Strong, N. NGS 
H. M. Paine, M. D, 
Albany, - 


Pres, Ch, South Third | 
st. ,Williamsb’g, N. x 
Pres. Ch., Park street, 
Newark, N. J., = 
Cong’l Ch. and Soc’y, 
Marlboro” N. H., - 
J. S. Pierson, N. Y. - 
Rev. Sam’! H. Tolmun, 
Merrimac, N.H., - 
A few friends in Blains- 
town, N. J.; & 
Seamen’s Friend Soc’y, 
Easthampton, Mass., 
Franklin street Meth. 
Epis. ey New- 
ark, N. J 
Second Ref. Dutch Ch, 
Newark, N. J., - 
Sunday School of First 
Parish, Bangor, Me., 
Cong’l Soc’y, Sears- 
port Me., - 
Cong’! Society, Wal- 
lingford, Me., = 
William Chapia Provi- 
dence, R. I, . 
Stephen Arnold, do. do. 
High st. Cong’l ey: 


do., do., - 


68 


- 268 


82 


5 
5 


- 139 70 
63. 


00 
04 


00 
00 


50 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


14 


Mrs. J. R. A. Providence, 5 00 


G. W.L., do. - 


St. John’s Church, viz. : 


Edward Car- 
rington, ‘| 200 00 
Rob. H. Ives, 25 00 
Wrm.T.Dorrance 10 00 
Seth Adams, jr., 20 00 
Alex. Duncan, 20 00 
R. M. Larned, 
Central Cong’l Soc’ 


109 


5 00 


10 00 285 00 


00 


Beneficent Cong’l Oc? y, Viz.: 


Benjamin Dyer 100 00 


“ 
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we ~~ 


Josiah Chapin, 20 00 
Ben. Hoppin, 20 00 
W. W. Hoppin, 20 00 
J.B. Nichols, 20 00 
Individuals, 106 30 
Richmond st. Cong’l 
Society, - 57 00 
First Baptist Church, ; 
Providence, viz.: 
Mrs. F. R. Ar- 
nold, 50 00 
John C. Brown, 20 00 
Mrs. Hope Ives, 30 00 
Moses B. Ives, 25 00 


286 30 


Individuals, 122 75 247 75 
Third Bapt. Soc’y,, - > 16 77 
J. Rogers, = 3 00 


Cong’ Society, West 
Newbury, Mass, - 15 15 

Cong’] So’y, E. Randolph, 11 37 

Capt. S. Stickney, WV ee 


tertown, - -2 50 
Mutual Association, 
Westboro, - 6 00 


Cong’! So’y, Saxonville, 13 68 
Cong’! Soc’y, South 
Hadley, - - 15 00 
Cong’! Society, Paxton, 13 22 
Balance from Oakham, 1 00 
A Friend, N. Truro, 2 00 
J. F. Smallwood, Newton, 2 50 
Cong’! So’yW. Boylston, 25 00 
Miss Harlow, Cambridge, 3 00 
Cong’] Soc’y, Enfield, 80 00 
Ladies’ Benev. Soc’ y> 
Long Meadow, Mass., 27 69 
Gentlemen’s do., do., 53 06 
Cong’l Soc’y, Westfield, 38 00 
Do. do. Ludlow, - 11 66 
Do. do. Nor!hWilbraham, 14 54 
Do. do. Chester Factories, 2 00 
Ladies Circle, Southwick 10 00 
First Cong’l Society, 
Springfield, - 
Cee Soc’y, Chicopee 
Falls, - 
A Friend in Chester 
Village, = 
Cong’l Soc? y; Tidion, 


22 39 
15 56 


2 00 
10 00 


$2,933 21 
Legacies. 


On acc. of late Elizabeth Wal- 
do, of Worcester, Mass., - 400 00 
Late Mahala Hubbard, of Hol- 


den, Mass., (in part.) - 
Sailor’s Home, New York. 


14 00 


Mrs, Charles Dyer, jr., Middletown, 
Ct., 65 yards sheeting. 


